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How the Armies’ need for 


meat was answered 


N a fighting man’s ration, meat is 

the important item. Twenty 
ounces of fresh beef, or its equivalent, 
is called for daily. 


To supply the meat needs of an 
army that was suddenly expanded 
from 100,000 to 1,500,000 is a tre- 
mendous task. Added to the needs of 
the Allies, it is a staggering one. 

The American stockman and the 
American packer may justly take 
pride in the way they have met these 
needs. 


During 1917, stockmen_ sent to 
market nearly 2,000,000 more cattle 
than during 1916. Yet at the end of 
1917, the Department of Agriculture 
reports more cattle remaining on 
American farms than at the beginning 
of the year. The production of hogs 
has also been increasing. All of 
this in spite of high feed prices, and 
scarcity of labor. 


How the packers have done their 
part is shown by the fact that in one 
week, Swift & Company was called 
upon to supply the Allies and the 
American Armies abroad 24,000,000 
pounds of meat and fat—enough to 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 





have fed America’s peace-time army 
for more than six months. 

An order of this size means the 
dressing of 13,000 cattle and 200,000 
hogs. 

To move the finished products, 800 
freight cars were needed. Of these 
650 were from the Swift refrigerator 
fleet. 

Three days after the order was re- 
ceived by Swift & Company, shipments 


began, and the entire amount was 
rolling seaward within a week. 
Since January 1, 1918, over 400 


carloads of our products per week 
have been shipped abroad on war 
requirements. 

The nation’s meat supply machinery 
has stood the test. 


Not once has there been a failure on 
the part of the American farmer or the 
American packer to supply the govern- 
ment’s needs. 


On their part, Swift & Company 
performs their service without govern- 
mental guarantee of profit and with a 
limit of 9% return on capital employed 
in the Meat Departments, which means 
about 2 cents on every dollar of sales. 
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Down But Not Downed 


EMEMBER how you wrestled 
Roves a boy, and refused to be 

called ‘‘down’’ until flat on your 
back? Then you'll agree there’s hope 
for the dairyman who has to wrestle 
with increased costs of production and 
low milk prices at the same time. Tem- 
porarily some of the dairymen may be 


hopelessly downed. 

Three things hold some dairymen 
down and take a large share out of the 
profits—the average cow, the present 
distributing system and the cost of 
feed. These often take too 


down, but not on their backs, not. 





accurate accounts with her. Cow-test- 
ing associations are the best means of 
weeding out the low producers and 
bringing dairymen closer together for 
the purpose of buying feed and sup- 
plies, marketing, and the like. 





Tim says that July is the month to 
lay by corn, and at the last cultivation 
sow alfalfa, rape, clover or winter 
vetch as a catch crop. 

For a good many years buying and 
selling were carried on by the rule, 
‘*your eyes are your merchant.’’ The 
Farm Journal blazed the way to better 
methods by the adoption of the Fair 


High Farming at Elmwood 
By JACOB BIGGLE 


URING the latter part of May 
D folks in our neighborhood were 
in great danger of acquiring that 
painful malady known,as wryneck, 
scanning the sky for a glimpse of the 
aeroplanes that carry mail daily be- 
tween the Nation’s capital and our 
largest city. The poet whoa generation 
ago wrote deridingly of ‘‘ Darius Green 
and his flying machine’’ would certainly 
owe that unlucky wight an apology 
were he alive today. Like many invent- 
ors in real life, Darius was ahead of 
his time, and the lively im- 





big a share of the cream, 
and thus flatten the dairy 
pocket-book unmercifully. 

High feed-costs can be 
pulled down if dairymen 
will grow their own feed. 
Those who do not grow their 
feed find dairying up-hill 
work and soon quit. A more 
liberal use of silage and 
legume hays will cut down 
the cost of producing milk, 
making the use of grain less 
necessary. One milk inves- 
tigation showed that the 
use of silage lessened the 
cost of production one cent 
a quart. When it is neces- 
sary to buy feed, dairymen 
should combine and put all 
their small orders into large 
ones. The present distribut- 
ing system is clumsy. Dis- 
tribution takes half the milk 








agining of the poet has ma- 
terialized into staid fact. 
For thousands of years men 
have longed to emulate the 
birds, but without avail till 
recently. So universal has 
been this desire, that the 
idea has been incorporated 
in our figures of speech. 
Thus, in my childhood, there 
was current in our neighbor- 
hood concerning one who 
undertook too much, that 
he “flew high but lit in 
daddy’s barn-yard at last.’’ 
Many years ago a neighbor 
had in his employ an eccen- 
tric colored man who had 
become obsessed by the no- 
tion that he could fly. He ad- 
vertised that on the fourth 
of July he would fly from 
the barn of the near-by 
village tavern. At the ap- 








out of each bottle deliver- 
ed to the consumers’ table. 
That is too large a fee for such ser- 
vice. Dairymen should do away with 
unnecessary middlemen and duplica- 
tion of routes. There is no use in hav- 
ing three wagons to distribute the milk 
which one could deliver. 

It would be folly to sell all the aver- 
age cows just now, because so many 
herds are composed of average ani- 
mals ; but each dairyman should per- 
sistently weed out the poorer cows as 
fast as better producers can be found 
to take their places. 

The only way to detect the cow that 
doesn’t pay her board, is to weigh the 
feed, weigh and test the milk, and keep 














Play plan, which has been, in force so 
long that few remember the time when 
‘look out for yourself ’’ methods pre- 
vailed in trade. 


Peter Tumbledown found a stolen 
nest full of eggs, and put them in the 
capacious pockets of his coat. A neigh- 
bor happened along and Peter stopped 
to gossip with him. Being tired, he 
sat down, and broke most of the eggs. 
But that was not the worst. Some of 
the eggs were bad, a fact that was soon 
so self-evident that the talkfest was 
abruptly adjourned. Peter is now con- 
vinced that sitting on eggs is a job 
that should be left to a hen. 


pointed hour, in the pres- 
ence of a curious crowd, 
he made his flight from the door- 
way of the overshoot of the barn. 
He flapped his long arms and soared, 
but the law of gravitation was too much 
for him, and he lit in the barn-yard, 
and he lit heavily, so heavily, in fact, 
that in spite of the precaution of his 
employer in putting a liberal quantity 
of straw in the barn-yard the flier was 
laid up for many days. Possibly the 
notion that he could fly was induced 
by his dreams. Many times I have 
dreamed that as I hurried along I was 
lifted from my feet a few inches and 
carried along like a bird, and the sen- 
sation is always pleasant. I do not 
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assume that I am the only sleeper who 
has gone flying in dreamland; therefore, 
I opine that the colored man, like Darius 
Green, allowed his dreams to take shape 
in his waking moments. 

It is a far stretch from the sculptured 
rocks and signal fires of the savage to 
the aerial through mail of today, and 
the story of the development of the mail 
service is .most interesting. This is 
preeminently an age of haste, and J 
nave somewhere read that ‘‘haste makes 
waste.’’ Certainly there is little to be 
gained in sending mail by the flying- 
machine route unless, perhaps, it is a 
greater immunity from mail 
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mon in the good old times. Nothing 
seems more preposterous than the sug- 
gestion that airplanes will ever come 
into every-day use; but it has not been 
long since the automobile was deemed of 
little practical worth. Now it is a vital 
factor in business and pleasure, and the 
deep hostility that once greeted it has 
vanished, as long since did the opposi- 
tion to the reaping-machine. The prog- 
ress of the race has been upward and 
onward, and each tomorrow finds us 
better than today, despite the awful 
orgy of blood that is overwhelming 
most of the countries of Europe. 


of wood under the head of the hammer 
when pulling nails that are set tight. 


Often the smallest things may cause 


the greatest irritation. The blackberry 


tick is an instance. 


If one may judge by the length of 
women’s skirts the supply of dress goods 
must be almost exhausted. 


Today’s implement and machinery 
prices may seem cheap when compared 
with what may be coming after Director 
General McAdoo’s increased freight 
rates go into effect. We feel sure that 
it will pay Our Folks to order needed, 

or soon-to-be-needed machin- 








robbers. It is undeniably true 





that hasty letter writing has 
destroyed the fine flavor that 
long went with epistolary in- 
tercourse. Social letter writ- 
ing used to be a fine art and 
almost a literature of itself. 
This was because people had 
time to write and to dress up 
their correspondence in its 
best clothes. Nowadays men, 
while not quite so much slaves 
to modernity as to dictate an 
intimate personal letter to a 
stenographer, are too busy to 





ery at once; and to shelter and 
take extra good care of imple- 
ments, etc., now on hand. 


A good old man we know of 
worked away far beyond the 
time of life when most men 
stop and sit in the shade. We 
have no doubt he added many 
years to his life by so doing. 
‘*Tf I stop, I’m stopped,’’ was 
the way he put it. So he went 
on. When more than ninety 
years old he mowed his own 
dooryard and the weeds in the 
fence corners by the side of 








take their pen in hand ; and so 


Redrawn from An Old Farmer’s Almanac, by Edward Penfield 


the road. His words are worth 





friendships stagnate and dry 
up. 

It is true many of the old 
letters that one finds in the 


FULY 


goes into effect. 


new zone system for periodicals 
All the heat 


remembering: ‘‘‘If I stop, 
I’m stopped.’’ 


a 


garret are stilted, but that 
was because many were still 
more or less under the spell 
of Addison, Johnson, Lamb, 
and other masters of English. 
I have before me a letter writ- 
ten just ninety-eight years 
ago by a resident of Pitts- 
burgh after his return from 
a visit to relatives in East- 
ern Pennsylvania. He begins 
the letter with, ‘‘My Honored 
Cousin,’’ and after stating 
that he made the journey in 
six days over fine roads, pro- 
ceeds thus: *‘ Forgive me for 
my abrupt departure from 
that country. I believe I can 
not reflect upon my conduct.’’ 
Referring to one who was re- 
covering from a broken arm he 
writes: ‘‘ He can use it at any 
light work which has not a 
very exalted situation.’’ In 


: of patriotism seems to burst 
July is the hottest month of the | forth on July 4e This year the What To Buy 
year, although the sun has be- day should mean mofe than This is the time to depend up- 


gun to recede from the equator. 
|The highest temperature ever 
recorded in the United States 
| was at Death Valley, Cal., July 
2, 1891, when the mercury 
reached 122°. That place has 
ithe highest average monthly 
|temperature in this country, — 
(102° for July. 
| The hot weather in July is 
|due to the accumulation of heat 
while the sun is still so long 
|above the horizon. This great 
| heat led to a superstition among 
the Romans who thought the 
hot weather was connected with 
the rising and setting of the star 
Canicula — the Little Dog. 
Hence, the period is called 
Dog Days. 

This July is bound to bring 
hot times for farm papers if the 











usual, but there will be no fire- 
crackers except those held over 
from last year. The explosives 
are needed for munitions. 

July is not only a month of 
thunderstorms, but sometimes a 
month of drought, and some- 
times both. The difference of 
one inch of rainfall] occurring in 
six of our great corn-growing 
states in July has been carefully 
estimated to make a difference 
of $250,000,000 in the value of | 
the crop. It is said that if it. 
rains on St. Swithin’s Day, 
July 15, it will rain for forty 
days. A careful set of records) 
unfortunately shows that the 
greatest number of rainy days! 
after St. Swithin’s Day took’ 
place when. that day was dry. 
See how it works this year. 





on advertised goods. They 
are dependable, uniform in 
quality and offer largest value 
for the money. 

Whatever is described in 
The Farm Journal is backed 
by the good old Fair Play 
notice, as well as by the manu- 
facturer’s guarantee. 

Stick to advertised goods 
and know you are getting the 
most and the best for your 
money. 


An Innovation 
By WALT MASON 


The girls are wearing over- 
alls, and yet no startled heaven 
falls. The men who deal in 
handmedowns, in this and all 








closing he wrote thus: ‘‘If 





_§ adjacent towns, are selling 





you do not write I will not 

write any more. Farewell, and I do 
remain, Yours,’’ etc. It may be ob- 
served in, passing that the postage on 
this letter was eighteen and one-half 
cents, and this may explain why the 
writer was moved to serve notice that 
he did not intend to carry on a one-sided 
correspondence. 

Contrast this leisurely style with the 
twentieth century formula, ‘‘ Yours re- 
ceived and contents noted.’’ However, 
it is folly to attempt to stop the wheels 
of the chariot of progress by vain re- 
grets. The man who would attempt to 
farm with the sickle, the scythe and the 
revolving horse-rake, would soon find 
himself hopelessly behind and the sheriff 
treading on his heels. Those who hark 
back to the good old times forget the 
limitations and hardships of those times. 
**Better fifty years of Europe than a 
cycle of Cathay.’’ No one in this day 
would tolerate a cow that goes dry three 
months in the year, such as were com- 





The Observatory 


That which we acquire with most diffi- 
culty we retain the longest. 

The shortest answer is doing it. 

The poorest fish alive are the sel-fish. 

Cold facts*will sometimes produce hot 
arguments. 

There are many Maud Mullers these 
days, but few Judges come riding by. 

In the olden days of the horse and 
buggy the former was the spark-plug 
that made the courting outfit go. 

In regard to any subject, 
As a rule it may be stated 
He who knows the least about it 
Is the most opinionated. 

The spineless cactus may perhaps fill 
a long-felt want, but there is no place 
in the social order for the spineless man. 

Many a hammer handle has been saved 
from breaking by putting a little block 


now to damsels fair the kind 
of duds their brothers wear. When first 
I heard it I was shocked — immodest 
schemes I’ve always mocked ; but when 
I saw a transformed maid, I felt my 
opposition fade. In cottages and huts 
and halls, the girls are wearing overalls. 
And they look smooth, I must confess, 
without the old accustomed dress. They 
say it is the best of boons to trot around 
in pantaloons, when they are doing house- 
hold chores, when dusting chairs and 
sweeping floors. Their gowns are hang- 
ing on the walls ;. the girls are wearing 
overalls. It’s only in their homes, thus 
far, these epoch-making damsels are ; 
thus far they lack the nerve or heart to 
spring their garments in the mart, but 
soon they’ll bid their fears retreat, and 
we shall see them in the street, and all 
of us will then agree that they’re a 
charmipg bunch to see. Farewell to 
aprons, gowns and shawls! The girls 


are wearing overalls. 
[Copyright, The George Matthew Adams Service.) 
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eral Enoch H. Crowder 

was recently requested 
by our Washington correspon- 
dent to authorize a statement 
for: The Farm Journal which 
would plainly tell a_ skilled 
young farmer who finds him- 
self in Class 1, the best course 
for him to pursue to get into 
the class where he belongs. 

It was explained to the Gen- 
eral that a number of cases 
showed that the Draft Boards 
in some localities had erred 
in the placing of necessary 
skilled farmers in Class 1, in 
face of the fact that Congress 
and the President intended 
that these young men should 
be so classified as to remain 
available for agricultural en- 
terprises. 

** What shall these farmers 
do?” asked our correspondent. 
‘*The Farm Journal receives 
many letters saying: ‘Tell 
me, a farmer, how to get in 
my right class.’ ’’ 

While declining to make a 
direct statement, General 
Crowder indicated that the 
proper course to be pursued 
by such a farmer would be to have his 
employer, father, mother or wife appeal 
to the Local Board for reclassification, 
presenting new affidavits proving that 
he is a necessary part of a necessary 
agricultural enterprise. This can be done 
regardless of what has previously been 
presented to the Board. If this effort 
does not succeed, the farmer may then, 
under certain conditions, appeal to the 
President from the decision of the Board, 
provision for which is made in Section 
111 of the Selective Service Regulations, 
a copy of which follows : 


Peat tno Marshal Gen- 





An Appeal to the President 


Appeals to the President may only be 
claimed in accordance with the provis- 
* ions of this section. 


(a) Classification from which an appeal 
may be claimed : 


Such appeals may be claimed only by 
or in respect of a registrant classified 
by a District Board in Class 1, or by or 
in respect of a registrant classified by 
a District Board in a class more deferred 
than Class 1, when and after the im- 
mediately preceding class is exhausted ; 
and only when there has been at least 
one dissenting vote in the District Board. 


(6) Who may claim appeal : 
Such appeals may be claimed only by 
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the person who preferred the claim of 
deferred classification to the District 
Board (either originally, in an industrial 
or agricultural case, or by appeal, in a 
dependency case). 


(c) Classes of cases in which an appeal 
may be claimed : 


Such appeals may be claimed from a 
classification by the District Board which 
is less deferred than the classification 
claimed before such District Board in 
the following cases only : 


1. Inindustrial or agricultural cases : 


When the appeal is accompanied by 
the written aod signed recommendation 
of one member of the Local Board, and 
either the Government Appeal Agent or 
the Adjutant General of the state; or 


2. In dependency cases : 


When the appeal is accompanied by a 
signed statement of one member of the 
Local Board and either the Government 
Appeal Agent or the Adjutant General 
of the state certifying that the case is 
one of great and unusual hardship, stat- 
ing the circumstances of hardship that 
will follow the induction of the regis- 
trant into military service, and specifi- 
cally recommending a reconsideration 
of the case. 


(d) Time within which an appeal may 
be claimed : 


An appeal by or in respect 
of a registrant classified by a 
District Board in Class 1 may 
be claimed within five days 
after the mailing by the Local 
Board, as prescribed in section 
109 of the notice of classifi- 
cation by the District Board. 

An appeal by or in respect 
of a registrant classified o a 
District Board in a class more 
deferred than Class 1 may be 
claimed at any time within 
ten days after the class pre- 
ceding the one in which the 
registrant is placed is ex- 
hausted by calls into military 
service. The fact of such ex- 
haustion must be certified by 
the Local Board and attached 
to the questionnaire of the 
registrant. 


(e) How the appeal may be 
claimed : 

The person claiming the ap- 
peal shall enter, or shall dep- 
utize some person to enter for 
him, his claim of appeal at the 
office of the Local Board, in 
the place provided in the ques- 
tionnaire of the registrant for 
that purpose. 


The following blank form is to be used in 
making claim of appeal to the President: 








I hereby claim appeal! to the President 
from classification by the District Board 
in Class .....:...... in Division ...... ..and 
Gines 205... in Division............. Cer- 
tificates and recommendations required 
by Section 111, S. S. R., are attached. 


(Date) 
A Furlough May Be Had 


Finally, if all else fails and the far- 
mer is sent to camp, he can have the 
folks at home fill out an application for 
afurlough. Blanks for this purpose may 
be obtained of Local Draft Boards, as we 
fully explainea'in the June Farm Journal. 

This question of furloughs, however, is 
already causin ey to the military 
authorities and more or less disappoint- 
ment to farmers who apply for them. 
We have lately received a number of 
letters about this, and we are now look- 
ing into the matter. 

f a furlough is denied the farmer in 
camp, he will then, we feel sure, make 
the best of it and loyally go to war in 
response to his Country’s final orders. 
All of us are subject to the duties as- 
signed us by our Government, and per- 
sonal things must often. step aside in a 
time like this when the world is on fire and 
the Huns are thundering at our doors. 


The Latest Furlough and Draft Regulations 


A New Bill Affecting 
Boys of Age Since June 5, 1917 


‘foe President has signed the follow- 
ing bill, and it will be in force before 
this issue of The Farm Journal can reach 
Our Folks : 


S. J. Res. 124. Joint resolution provid- 
ing for the registration for military ser- 
vice of all male persons citizens of the 
United States, and all male persons re- 
siding in the United States who have, 
since the fifth day of June, nineteen 
hundred and seventeen, and on or before 
the day set for the registration by proc- 
lamation by the President, attained the 
age of twenty-one years, in accordance 


oe lb eed 


with such rules and regulations as the 
President may prescribe under the terms 
of the act approved May eighteenth, 
nineteen hundred and seventeen, entitled 
‘*An act to authorize the President to 
increase temporarily the Military Es- 
tablishment of the United States.’’ 





What the War Department Says 


HE following memorandum was not 

long ago sent by General Crowder to 
the Acting Secretary of War, and by 
special permission is here published for 
the first time. In it the War Depart- 
ment asserts that agriculture is being so 
well protected that further measures are 


unnecessary. Here is the memorandum : 

Upon a careful study of the present 
classification scheme, it is difficult to 
see why such a measure as the one pro- 
posed is necessary. Attention is invited 
to sections 80 to 85 inclusive of the Se- 
lective Service Regulations, which deal 
with the deferred classification of reg- 
istrants, because of their engagement 
in agriculture, and provide that : 

Any necessary sole managing, control- 
ling or directing head of a necessary 
agricultural entsrpesne shall be classified 
in Division C of Class 4. 

Any necessary assistant, associate or 
hired manager of a necessary- agricul- 
tural enterprise shal! be classed in Di- 
vision J of Class 3. [Continued on page 10] 
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Our Business Method 


The Farm Journal gives no chromos, puffs no 
swindles, inserts no humbug advertisements, 
and does not devote one-half its space to tell- 
ing how good the other half is. It is furnished 
to single subscribers 5 years for $1; to sub- 
scribers in Philadelphia, Canada and foreign 
countries (except Mexico and Cuba) 5 years 
for $1.50, as we must pay extra postage. Its 
motto: No partisan politics, but farmers at 
the first table: no truce to monopoly, and 
fair play to all men. 

Contributions invited from all persons pos- 
sessing gumption and knowledge, who know 
what's what and who can stop after saying it. 


The farm Journal 


(Unlike Any Other Paper) 


Entered at the Philadelphia Post-office as Second- 
class matter, in accordance with the Postal Laws 
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Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisements in 
this paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith by works, we will make good to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig’s 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. In writ- 
ing to advertisers always say, “I saw your 
advertisement in The Farm Journal.” 


Wiiuram W. PoLk 





“ Shall I Give One of My Boys?” 


HE Farm Journal’s unwavering demand for furloughs and 

fair draft classification for needed farmers is too well 
known to require emphasis here. 

It should be plainly understood, however, that the mere 
fact of being a farmer does not of itself give a man the un- 
restricted right to deferred classification. He must, as indi- 
cated by General Crowder on page 5, prove his right. He 
must show that he is ‘‘necessary,’’ and usually he can easily 
and fairly do it. But there are cases where the matter is not 
so simple. Suppose, for instance, there are two sons of draft 
age on one farm: Are they both necessary ? Here is a problem 
for father or employer to solve with his own conscience. 

**Shall I give one of my boys to my Country? Do I 
really need them both? Can I not better serve the great 
cause of humanity and freedom by sending at least one boy 
to France with my prayers and blessings ? ’’ 

Yes, just such questions as those are being asked and 
patriotically answered in thousands of farm homes all over 
the land. Some town people seem to think that farmers as a 
rule are selfishly trying to shelter their own boys and helpers. 
We know better! Aside from those drafted, official figures 
show that thousands of farmers have volunteered for army 
service. Thousands more have unselfishly given some of their 
helpers for such service. 

As one farmer said to the Editor the other day: ‘‘I’d 
rather go and scrap with the Huns than stay here and scrap 
with the labor problem ; but I’m staying because it seems to 
be my duty: those on this farm who can best serve their 
Country abroad have already gone, and I am needed here.’’ 

The Farm Journal’s one motive in demanding deferred 
agricultural classification is a patriotic one—the Nation and 
our Allies must be fed. And if-any man tries to shelter him- 
self or his son unfairly behind that classification, he is a 
slacker and a traitor and not worthy to be one of Our Folks. 
Farmers as a class are intensely loyal and ask no special ex- 
emption favors except so far as may be required for the 
Government’s best good, as lawfully provided by Congress. 


A Power To Move the World 


A PIECE of grass has very little pulling power by itself, but 
weave a few pieces into a rope and it can restrain the 
strongest man that ever lived. Or press many pieces into a 
bale and the mass will stop a cannon-ball or feed the world. 
Just so with the individual farmer. Alone he has little 
power ; united with others into an organization he becomes a 
rope of strength. And if the various organizations will ali 
unite into one mass, it can become a power that will move the 
world and insure ‘‘ A Good Living and 10% ’”’ toevery member. 


” Rattlesnakes and Poolrooms 


ITH regard to many of the poolrooms in country towns, 

we feel somewhat like a man we met in the mountains of 
Virginia. Said he: ‘‘ Yes, sir! When I saw those rattle- 
snakes I felt just like jumping eight feet in the air and then 
six feet sideways before lit. And I pretty near didit, too!’’ 

We can’t beat that jump; and what would be the use? 
The poolrooms would still be there to bite the next comer. 
Several farmers have recently told us that some of these 
rooms are almost as bad as the saloons, being places where 
boys learn to loaf, swear and gambie. 

Whatis the answer ? Provide reading-rooms or Y. M. C. A. 
quarters where the young fellows can play games and be so- 
ciable under proper conditions. There’s nothing wrong with 
the games of pool and billiards—it’s the associations that 
sometimes turn them into rattlesnakes. 


Steam-Shovel Farmers 


N a letter to the Editor a soldier boy in France writes: ‘‘A 
queer thing happened some time ago on a field near us. 
A farmer using one horse and one ox was plowing when 
a big shell came over and lit near the edge of where he was 
plowing ; fourteen more followed, and after it was over he 
went right on plowing around the holes. We all laughed be- 
cause he did not seem to mind them at all. I thought then : 
‘I wonder if an American farmer would have acted in the 
same manner? I think he would have put a fence around the 
holes and charged admission to see ’em !’ ”’ 
That’s an all-right joke, son, but it doesn’t quite fit. In our 
opinion an American farmer would have hired a steam shovel, 
filled up the holes, and then plowed over them. 


Canned Music and Can-Open Gates 


i perros was a time—never mind the date and year—when 
we smiled indulgently upon those ‘‘misguided’’ mortals 
who like the kind of music that comes out of a funny-looking 
box. After trying one of those same boxes in our own home, 
however, we have suddenly changed our mind—there is magic 
in the box, and the home is brightened joyfully thereby ! 

As for automatic driveway gates, we have learned that 
they too are a joy, especially on rainy, muddy days. 

A phonograph in the parlor and a can-open gate in the 
front yard are luxuries worth having ! 


Let the Eagle Scream 


OR three years, Ashville, N. Y., has held an old-fashioned 

home Fourth of July celebration. The Men’s Club has 
taken leadership. No powder or missing. fingers—just a 
glorious time with home folks. 

There is a parade, mingled with Miss Columbia, Uncle 
Sam, veterans, a drum corps, the local band, and each society 
decorates a float. The school children lead, carrying small 
flags. Ina quiet shady grove some leading man delivers an 
appropriate oration, followed by reading the Declaration of 
Independence and singing national anthems. 

Farmers for miles around bring their families and basket 
lunches. Grange hall is thrown open, tables set, and coffee 
and ice-cream are served at a nominal sum. The profit from 
this and the cold temperance drinks is used to defray ex- 
penses. Games are enjoyed after dinner, and at three o’clock 
the ball-game is pulled off. A cash prize is offered the win- 
ning team. Hundreds of folks enjoy this, old and young alike. 

Although located on Chautauqua Lake, with a zip-boom- 
bah kind of resort nearby, the home folks like the Ashville 
old-fashioned celebration best. It closes before milking time, 
and after the chores are done the farmers drive their cars to 
the resort and see the fireworks. Thus Ashville maintains 
the powderless safety-first patriotic spirit. Many other towns 
might with advantage follow the same plan. 


Catch Hold of the Golden Bird 


HERE are two ways of saving money: Some men get hold 
of the golden goose and proceed to pull all her feathers out. 
Then they squeeze her so she will never be good for anything 
more. What is left they put in their socks or hide in a crev ce 
in the wall. Other men get hold of a golden goose, promptly 
put some eggs under her, and in a short while there are more 
golden birds—and so on. Then the surplus is put.into thrift 
stamps, thus allowing others in need to supply..their wants. 
The useful dollar is the one that continues-te serve its 
ewner and his:-Country year in and year out. 
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The thing that goes the farthest toward 
making life worth while, 

That costs the least and does the most, 
is just a pleasant smile. 


F the burdocks are not too many, cut 

them off even with the 

ground and pour a little 
kerosene on the stumps. 

Peas and new potatoes and 
some late strawberries—glad 
we’re living ! 

Farmers are buying and 
using mere two-row culti- 
vators this year. 

Millet, if sown early this 
month, will make you some 
excellent hay this fall. 

Wall-board, used in attic or 
shed, will help you to solve 
the problem of extra rooms 
for temporary hired help. © 

Some well-meaning folks 
are like the man who died 
from eating too many clam 
fritters— they just fritter 
their lives away on frills. 

Mary says that I must run 
down every good idea that 
sticks up its head, and ask it 
to dinner. ‘‘If you do not,”’ 
she adds, “Sit may go on up 
the road and starve to death.’’ 


that it is not necessary to bind it, the 
seraggy branches holding the sheaf 
together. We let it stand a week or 
so, then haul it in and thresh it with a 
regular threshing-machine, although 
it can be easily threshed with a flail. 











7 








driver put: the reins around his waist. 
It’s dangerous. When plowing or culti- 
vating, put the lines over one shoulder ‘ 
and beneath the other ; thenif the team 
runs away you can, if necessary, slip out 
from under and not be dragged all over 


a ten-acre lot. 
cee ae ee 


Time To Sow Alfalfa 


OME day we hope to see an alfalfa 
field on nearly every farm in this 
country. Why nottry an ex- 
perimental patch this year? 
In order that summer. 
grown alfalfa may succeed it 
should be seeded between 
July 15 and August 15. The 
nearer to July 15 the seeding 
is done, the more certain it is 
that the plants will become so 
well established that they will 
go through the winter. Re 
member, the soil must be: 
First, free from acid ; second, 
well-drained; third, inocu 
lated. One of our Iowa folks 
insists that some of the best 
alfalfa fields he has ever seen 
were seeded in corn at the 
last cultivation. Let’s try it! 
Glue method for inoculating 
alfalfa : Dissolve two ounces 
of glue in one quart of water. 
Prepare about two quarts of 
dry, sifted dirt, taken from a 
depth of four inches where 
good sweet clover or alfalfa 
has recently grown. Sprinkle 
the quart of glue water over 





Hew long since you cleaned 
the well? Now when the 
water’s low is a good time to 
do that job. Never call it 
done till you have scrubbed 





to the weather. 


Two jobs well done—the harvesting, and the immediate 
covering of the binder to keep the machinery from exposure 
But the Editor hopes the binder won’t stay 


out of the machine shed very late nor long! 


the bushel of alfalfa, and 
while the seed is being stirred 
to distribute the moisture, 
sprinkle the two quarts of 
sifted dirt on the seed, and 








the stones or bricks from top 

to bettem, rinsed them down with clear 
water and dipped up all that runs down 
to the bottom. 

President Wilson has signed the proc- 
lamatien putting all farm implements 
and machinery under federal license. 
This should insure manufacturers a need- 
ed supply of steel, thus insuring enough 
implements for farm use. We are glad 
to see that the authorities at Washing- 
ton realize that bumper crops can not be 
grown without modern machinery. 


Sey-beans or cow-peas: These two are 
very different. The soy-beans are shaped 
like a pea and the cow-peas are shaped 
like beans. Cow-peas are a warm high- 
land crop, while soy-beans do equally 
well on high land or low wet land. The 
soy-bean is a richer hay plant, the seeds 
contain more protein and the silage is 
more valuable for feeding purposes. For 
most northern: locations, thé 





(Gentle and affectionate—considerate of petty offend- 
ers, but severe with great ones—watchful but discrim- 
pea ora samt! end — to protect Our Folks.) 








A young man aah bought a farm did 
not know that a valid deed must be 
signed by the wife of the seller. It cost 
him a pretty penny, and some wakeful 
nights, to get the document corrected. 


There are things that ought to be 
handled in no other way than with tongs. 
Keep your eyes on the things that come 
in the mail—letters, circulars and peri- 
odicals. Some of the story magazines, 
for instance, are nowadays unfit to come 
into the home. 


Our dog growls every time he sees a 


stir well. Dry the seed, and 
re-sack it, ready to sow. The dirt you 
sprinkle over should be dry, and the seed 
should not be exposed to the sun. 

Some people can not secure soil for use 
with the glue method. For their benefit 
bacterial cultures can be secured on the 
market as well as from state experi- 
ment stations. 


—— 


Thistles —the Huns of the Farm 
and How To Fight ’Em 


ANADA thistles are found in far too 
many fields. It is a perennial plant 
and propagates itself both by its under- 
ground parts (see cut) ahd by seeds. 
After the weed has obtained a foothold 
the best way to eradicate it is to prévert 
it from sending up top or above-ground 
growth, which course will finally cause 

the roots to smother and die. 
Oscar Montgomery, of Ful- 





soy-beans are much to be 
preferred. They must be 


vey 


inoculated, however. ita 


In Pennsylvania we plant E 
buckwheat about July 1, 
sowing one bushel to the 
acre, broadcast. It grows 
very quickly, shooting up so 
fast that it kills all the weeds 
that may be in the ground. 
Along about September 15 the 
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white ‘blonbeasb Mave’ turned” |? es 


into grain; we harvest it with 
a@ reaping-machine, standing = 
it up in bundles just as you 
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An object lesson in pure dencsliaes Ditiniba thistles 





ton county, O., thus cleared 
his farm of thistles: The 
worst field was planted to 
corn in check-rows, which per- 
mitted thorough cultivation. 
He used a cultivator with 
shovels having sharp nine- 
inch sweeps, which acted as a 
series of knives running under 
the soil surface. When the 
corn had grown beyond cul- 
tivating, he went over the 
patch with a sharp hoe and 
cut the thistles off below the 
surface of the ground. This 
was done once a week. 








would wheat or rye, except 








THE FARM JOURNAL 


How, on 160 Acres, We Make More Than - 
“A Good Living and 10%” = ° 


The important things brought out 
in this article are: 1. A com- 
fortable home is a vital part of 


family’s efforts toward larger 
profits. 2. A farm isa factory to 
be kept working as much as possible 








all the time. 3. Intensive cultivation increases 
crop averages per acre. 4. Conserving the 
natural moisture in the soil boosts profits. 5. 


Selling part of the crops on the hoof helps keep 
up the farm fertility, 6. Careful planning 
enables these two men to do all the work except 


at harvest time. 7. Saving waste saves money. 


ONG before father turned the old 
place over to me—-and I was only 


twenty-eight, and had been mar- 
ried a year when it happened—I had 
made up my mind that no far- 


better farming, stimulating a’ 


A personal experience on a Kansas farm, narrated by CHARLES DILLON 


rotated every two or three years with 
alfalfa, and then with corn, all paying 
crops, and enough live stock,—horses, 
cows, steers, calves and hogs to eat up 
all the stuff we raised except the wheat, 
with pasture for the lot of them, a small 
orchard and the home grounds. There 
was a good barn, two hay sheds for re- 
serve feed a shed for our machinery, 
a smoke-house, corn-cribs, and a feeding 
shed open to the south, with a twenty- 
ton silo filled to the brim when I arrived 
late in October. Indeed it was a farm 
factory, ready for business, and money 
in the bank. 

But the house was a sight. I had lived 
in a better one in town where I’d been 
earning only $20 a week. My wife had 
grown up with more human comforts 


to harvest it. There are such men, 1} 
knew my father never had gone under 
twenty-five bushels an acre, but I also 
knew I could go away over that figure. 
Wheat was selling for $1 in those days, 
and the growers were happy, too. he 
first harvest I helped to put over, we 

roduced an average of thirty bushels, 
but I determined to make it forty or go 
back to town. As I am still on the farm 
you may be certain I’ve kept my word. 


How We Hold the Moisture 


We plow our land about six inches 
deep in July or early August, just as 
soon as possible after the crop has been 
taken off, thereby holding the moisture, 
and giving the plant food a chance to 
form. This treatment gives the soil a 

chance to settle, too, so that 





mer had a right to keep 
profits in his purse or bank 
account unless his family lived 
in as good a home as any man 
in town earning the same in- 
come. I do not know when 
this theory came to me, but it 
was after I had gone to col- 
lege, and had had a chance to 
compare my own home with 
others; which proves that 
you’ll never miss what you’ve 
never had. I began to learn 
when I left home. 

Father was a good farmer 
so far as managing soil was 
concerned. He never took 
anything out of the ground 
without putting something 
back, an idea that had come 
down to him, I suspect, from 
a long line of honest-to-good- 
ness farmers. He made 
money from nearly every one 
of our 160 acres, so perhaps I 
do not deserve so very much 





Farmer: 





until you are organized as a body.” 


“You seem to get what you want; those chaps 
in Washington listen when you speak, while they turn me 
down.” Working Man: “They always will turn you down, 


the capillary attraction—con- 
necting the top and the bot- 
tom—can be restored before 
seeding time. Part of the 
land I disked before going on 
it with a plow, and found that 
it made the work easier, saved 
a lot of moisture that came 
along at the right time, and 
aided in starting the weeds 
and the volunteer wheat, both 
of which would be destroyed 
before plowing. Disking also 
helped to kill the chances of 
the Hessian fly, a pesky in- 
sect that does some damage 
out here once in a while. 

We worked our land re- 
peatedly after plowing, right 
up to seeding time, killing 
all the weeds as they showed 
up, and maintaining our old 
friend, capillary attraction. 
This work made soil conditions 
ideal for the crop, helped it to 
make a prompt start after 








credit for getting something 
more than a living out of the place. He 
managed that land so that if the weather 
played hob with the wheat, as it does on 
occasion in Kansas, we had something 
else in reserve, mostly live stock or pro- 
duce from orchard or garden. He wasa 
thorn in the side of a careless farmer, 
particularly a tenant, because while the 
shiftless or average farmers were in 
town hanging in or around the post-office, 
discussing the state of the Union, father 
was busy, and so was the whole family. 
Our farm was a factory. Some part of 
it was in operation mighty nearly all 
the time. I don’t. remember ever see- 
ing much money in our house, but there 
must have been enough, because we 
children had plenty to eat, and wore 
ood, substantial clothing. And we had 
eaps of work always. I know now 
that my mother and sisters toiled much 
harder than the women and girls who 
were always eager to stay for meals. 

I had been in town two years after 
graduating from the agricultural col- 
lege at Manhattan—two wasted years, 
they were—when father asked me to 
come back. I went with a head filled 
with hard facts, things I had studied out 
by myself in town when earning a living 
(without. any ten per cent added) was a 
struggle. Many a time I had figured out 
this 160 acres: with my old instructor in 
college. Many a plan I’d made. 


A Real Farm Factory 


What did I find at home? A hundred 
acres of wheat land that father had 





and conveniences than my mother ever 
had dreamed existed. I found mother 
still carrying water from a well thirty 
feet from the kitchen door. There wasn’t 
an engine on the place. True, there was 
a modern churn and a separator, both 
operated by hand—mother’s hand. And 
it was partly her fault. Father was a 
good farmer, as I’ve said, but unless 
mother put her foot down he never 
bought anything he couldn’t ride. 

I hadn’t been home one whole day 
before we had a heart-to-heart talk that 
almost broke up in a row ; but the con- 
ditions I imposed as the price of my 
services were finally granted. Briefly, 
these conditions called fer a six-horse- 
power movable engine, a small automo- 
bile that we could repair in any tin-shop, 
and water piped into the house and up- 
stairs into a bathtub. Before spring 
work began these things were installed, 
and mother declared she didn’t know a 
house could be so convenient and com- 
fortable. I then turned my attention 
to the land. 

To get the right estimate of my re- 
sults it should be known that our state, 
witha wheat area of almost 10,000,000 
acres, still has a record of only fourteen 
bushels to the acre on the average. I 
knew, though, that this low average was 
arrived at by considering the poor yields 
of the backward, indifferent or ignorant 

wers, men who would rather scratch 
in 1,000 acres of wheat and spend little 
time on it, than cultivate 100 acres and 
need al] the threshing crews available 


- planting, and got it well estab- 
lished before cold weather slowed down 
the growth. I believe every man should 
sow a wheat variety which experience 
has proved suited to his conditions, and 
for this reason we planted Fultz, which 
is well adapted to our soil. 

Going over our work now, I know that 
—_ preparation, careful and thorough 
working of the land, and the planting 
of the right variety of seed at the right 
time and in the right amount, are re- 
sponsible for the average I have main- 
tained since I came home. For four 
years I have had an established record 
of better than forty bushels an acre on 
an average, and I have grown as high as 
forty-seven bushels an acre on forty 
acres of the old place. 


Solving the Labor Question 


Father and I did all this work ourselves, 
except in harvest time, and neither has 
been laid up with stiff joints although we 
have had no time to talk politics for more 
than a few hours at a time when the in- 
stitute meeting was in session. For part 
of this period we have been getting more 
than $1 for our wheat. For one crop we 
received an average of $1.35 a bushel, 
and for the last two crops we have gone 
away over that figure. Until the price 
was Officially fixed we got as high as 
$3.15 a bushel for most of one erop, but 
the last we sold went for $1.97 at our 
town elevator, allowing for some craz 

rules the buyer enforced. But even wit 

the adverse regulations, for our wheat 

[Continued on page 14] 
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a OR some years you men who grow the 
4 wealth of our country have been putting 
: money into tires. Isn’t it time to think about 
; getting money out of them? 

a You buy your plows, reapers, threshing 
a machines, and your wagons to get money out 
q of them. You measure the money you get out 
of them by the kind of service, and the length of 
service they render you in the business of 
farming. Measure the money you get out of 
tires the same way. Count the pleasure you 
get from them excess profit. 


Tires to-day are the highest common factor 
in farming transportation. Let Goodrich Tires 
make money for you in your hauling problems. 


7 They will, because Goodrich Tires are 
4 built to give the maximum of the kind of ser- 
vice that coins into money, as real as the. 
money you get out of your farm implements. | 


This is not a boast, a mere promise, or a 
dream. It is a fact proved in nation-wide 
road testing of— 


GOOD 
SERVAiUE TIRES 


The Goodrich brand on a tire—and you 
a men of the farm know the value of a trust- 
i worthy brand—is a guarantee of high service. 
Goodrich has stood for what is best in rubber 
for a half century. That half century of ex- 
perience starts Goodrich Tires with tire 
bodies built right, and treads tough to stand 
the roughest going. 


But Goodrich, to take the last risk out of 
its tires, sends them forth with its Test Car 
Fleets, and batters them over every kind of 
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road in our country; perhaps over the roads that ue 
pass your farm. Their strength and dependa- 5 
bility are sure because they are proved. Measure your : 
Proved service means money that shows in Patriotism by * 
a smaller cost of tires in your farm budget. Warten iN 
It makes no difference what kind of tires ing Stamps, 42 
you need, pneumatic tires, large or small, For spr 
€ truck tires, motor cycle and bicycle tires, Sich’ Branch 
3 Goodrich has the tires which on the farm and Depot. 
= fH coin themselves into money. ~ mi 
4 oe The big, generously sized pneumatic tires 
| roll up phenomenal mileage. The truck tires 
& outwear steel under the heaviest loads. Get 
: money out of tires by getting Goodrich Tires. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO. 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 
Latest Draft Regulations 


famous Ajax Road King. {Continued from page 5] 
Note the heavy tread. , a s 

~ ; y necessary skilled farm laborer engaged 
These triangle barbs mean in a necessary agricultural rise shall be 
many more miles for you. classified in Division C of Class 


Any unskilled farm laborer shall be classi- 
7 fied in Division E of Class 1. 
FE In addition to these general provisions the * 
special privilege of enlisting in the Enlisted 
Reserve Corps of the Quartermaster’s Depart - 
ment has been given to senior agricultural 
students “in land grant agricultural colleges, 
whose class standing places them in the upper 
third of the senior class.” 

In order to meet the immediate needs and 
allay the clamors of farmers during the pres- 
ent season, Local Boards throughout the coun- a 
try were, on March 11, given the following i ‘ 


instructions : Bi 

“The situation arising from the scarcity of ae 

e farm labor demands that the call to the colors a 

ax of men actively, completely and assiduously ¥ 
engaged in the planting or cultivation of a 

crop, but who are in Class 1, and within the i 

Shoulders new quota, should be deferred until the end 4 

of the new quota.” 

As a further protection to farming, by Act 3 

of Congress, the Secretary of War was given 

the authority to grant furloughs to soldiers to 


enable them to engage in agriculture during 
the present farming season. 


Under the first draft, which comprised the 
selection of 687,000 soldiers, there were selected 
ore en for the army only 205,731 from the 13,843,518 


persons in the United States engaged in or 


appurtenant to agriculture. The new Selec- q 
Where Str Is Needed tive Service Regulations were drafted with q 
the view of selecting soldiers with the least ‘ 


0h e, 





possible disturbance of the agricultural and 


These special patented Shoulders of Strength put greatest strength industrial forces, and it is but reasonable to 

where the road strain comes. They are built in on both sides of the suppose that they( the Selective Service Regu- 
tread. They reinforce and distribute road friction evenly over the lations) a ne ee aeneany mag —. 
entire tread surface. Because of Ajax Shoulders of Strength, wear senaladiend a va wa Soggy the : 
cannot center in one spot to grind quickly through to the fabric. A great part of nyt sn existing because q 

e e of the shortage of farm labor can not be 

Champion of Champions sttyibated te ihe ‘dpesution af the Selective 

Service Law and Regulations, for the figures 

Because Ajax tires have more strength where strength is needed — cited above show that a very small percentage 

because they have more rubber where it should be—they are the of farm laborers and persons indispensable to 

unanimous choice of the daredevil dirt track racers. In 1917, 237 agricultural enterprises has been taken for 


the army. It is believed that higher wages 


gruelling races were won on Ajax tires. State fairs from Massa- Pes . - age - 2 
chusetts to Texas witnessed these Ajax triumphs. Countless thou- eS sae ber a f _ a ot 
4 lepletion 0: e supply o 
sands roared approval as Ajax swept the fields. labor connected with agriculture. 
It is the strength and quality of Ajax tires that has made them 97% E. H. Crowder, q 
* Choice. This huge percentage of Ajax annual output is chosen Provost Marshal General. a 


by individual buyers to replace other tires that came on their cars. 
Ajax tires are guaranteed in writing 5000 miles. 





The New Ajax Booklet Special Rates for Soldiers 
“Ajax Wins” tells the great story of Ajax rac- Soldiers and sailors on furlough will be 
7 le sapeccy., & at ame a given a ante at one —_ a mile a the 

8 ee ware Se Cane oe railroads of the Uni tates, according to 
tubes. Look ap the nensest Agaz dealer. an announcement by Director General W. G. 


AJAX RUBBER CoO., Inc. MeAdeo. 


The reduction will be in effect for the dura- 
1796 Broadway New York tion of the war and available at all times for 
Factories: Trenton, N. J. Branches in Leading Cities wen tn. the aervies: 

Rules and regulations for the reduced fare 
are being worked out now. As outlined, all the 
soldiers and sailors will require in order to 4 
obtain the rate will be a form properly filled 
out by their commanding officer indicating 
that they are on furlough, traveling at their 
own expense. 


Must Do Needed Work or Fight 


Recent regulations issued by Major Gen- BI 
eral Crowder provide, in effect, that men af 
of draft age who are habitual idlers or who i 
are engaged in work held.to be non-useful 
may be called before their Local Draft Boards 
and given an opportunity to explain why they 
are not engaged in useful activities. If their 
answers are unsatisfactery they are to be 
inducted into service at once. 
The regulations which apply to idle is- 
trants will be deemed to apply also to gamblers 
of all descriptions and employees and atten- 
dants of bucket-shops and race tracks, fortune 
tellers, clairvoyants, palmists and the like. 
The new regulations will also affect: 
Persons engaged in the serving of food and 
drink, or either, in public places. 
Passenger elevator operatorsand attendants, 
pang ne en and other attendants of 
¢ , hotels, stores, etc. f 
AEM LIFE, Dept.77, ___ Bpencer, Persons including ushers and other atten- 
— SS dants and occupied in and in connec- 
tion with games, sports and amusements, 


WANTED NEW IDEAS excepting actual performers in concerts, or 


Write for “‘Hew To Obtain a Patent”; List of Inven- | theatrical performances. 


for Pree Guide Books with Free. WD Oy el nag a Ry Pape cia en egg es “a 
a. Patent , 62 Owen patentability. Our four books sent FREE. es an 
rem, @. sr 2276-0 Woolworth Biden Victor J. Evans & Co., 730 Ninth, Washington, D.C. | Stores and mercantile establishments. 

















450 FORD AUTO! 


Here’s Another $450 Ford Touring Car to 
awarded soon to some one who sends us his name 
in -y Bees acting satect so 16 other | 
Grand ‘Prizes awarded to other successful oon 
son Ww! ve 

not he wins Ford Car or other Grand Prize. 
TO GET STARTED 
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Clean Swine Topped the Market 


By M. GLEN KIRKPATRICK, Stock Editor 


cooling room of one of the leading 

packing plants. They had been 
judged, and the placing of the two best 
carcasses was extremely close. The man 
who judged them said there was only one 
thing which enabled him to give the win- 
ning carcass a higher score than the one 
holding second place. That deciding fac- 
tor was seemingly a minor point, but it 
served to put the carcass, which in some 
other respects had less merit, in the first 
place. The thing that decided the placing 
was a clean, attractive skin. 

More interesting to the Stock Editor 
was the fact that the two winning hogs 
were sired by the same boar, but raised 
and*fattened on neighboring farms. He 
determined to find out why one animal 
dressed out a carcass with a more at- 
tractive skin than another with the same 
breeding and similar methods of feeding. 
That determination took him to the farm 
where the winning carcass grew. The 
story the hog raiser told him is worth 
retelling : 

‘The secret ?’’ he said inquiringly. 
Then he pointed his finger and said, 
‘*See there; and there; and there!”’ 
Every place his index finger indicated, 
as it deseribed a circle, a hog oiler was 
to be seen. There were just about as 
many shotes around the oilers as there 
were at the feeding troughs. ‘‘That’s 
what keeps them clean, but it’s no se- 
cret,’’ he said. ‘‘ I’ve always said it was 
expensive to feed high-priced grain to 
hog-lice. The shotes visit the oilers just 
as regularly as they do the self-feeders.’’ 

‘*That judge didn’t teil you the whole 
story, though,’’ he continued. ‘‘ The best 
thing was that the bunch of hogs from 
which the winner was taken topped the 
market. Some of them weren’t so fat 
as those my neighbor sold, but the pack- 
ers paid more for them because they 
were clean. They gained faster than my 
neighbor’s hogs and cost less per pound 
of gain.’’ 

The speaker led the way toward one 
corner of the lot where two gates led 
into two different alleys. At the 


i hear swine carcasses hung in the 
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A rub a day keeps vermin away. Most 
shotes do not stop with one rub, but 
quit feeding often to visit the hog oilers 


to convince the Stock Editor that it pays 
to keep hogs free from lice and vermin, 


- it was supplied when two neighbors said 


they were going to follow John Turner’s 
example+for that was the man’s name. 
But their testimony, while welcome, was 
not needed; John Turner’s experience 
alone was enough. Does it convince you? 


> 


The Middle Horse 


IM says : Many people who use three- 
horse teams seldom give a thought to 
the strain on the middle horse. His posi- 
tion is the hardest in pulling, backing and 
turning, especially if he is a free worker, 
for many three-horse teams are improp- 
erly reined, so that poor control is exer- 
cised over the willing worker, and the 
drones are not made to work into their 
collars or against their breechings and 
do their share. 
Another great strain on the middle 
horse, especially in summer, is the heat 
thrown off by the horses on either side 
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of him. This is severe where heavy 
hauling is being done by free-sweating 
horses. Much of this injustice to the 
middle horse can beovercome. Teams 
should be so handled by their drivers 
that “‘turn and turn about ’’ is the order 
of the day’s work, and the middle horse 
today is the outside horse tomorrow. In 
this way each horse will have his turn, 
and the general efficiency of the team 
will be greatly increased, for too many 
horses get so used to working on one 
side of the pole that they are almost 
useless on the other. 





5 Cents Extra for Her Butter 


HEN the storekeeper pulls back the 
parchment paper, lifts the brick to 
his nose, and sniffs noisily before doing 
up a pound of country butter, nothing 
valuable is advertised concerning the 
quality in general of farm butter sup- 
plies. Yet this is a common occurrence, 
varied occasionally with extension of the 
same privilege to the waiting customer, 
who anay even demand a taste. Since 
the makers of poor butter hurt the mar- 
ket of those farms which produce first- 
class butter, proficient butter -makers 
must take steps to protect themselves. 
The farms which consistently make 
good butter should use printed wrappers 
which set their butter off in a class by 
itself. I saw one such enterprising in- 
stance not long ago.” The wrapper read 
like this : ‘‘ Made by Mrs. Oscar J. War- 
ner, Salisbury, for James City Grocery 
Company, James City.’’ The printing 
occupied an entire side of the brick. This 
farm woman quickly worked up a demand 
for her butter which warranted the store 
paying her the highest market price. 
That wrapper told consumers who had 
been seeing nothing but ordinary butter, 
that there was one producer who thought 
her butter was better than the average 
and was proud of it. What was better 
still, Mrs. Warner’s butter sold for five 
cents a pound more than that from other 
farms. J. T. B. 
accempeannindine 


Sheep Instead of Cows ? 


NE of the most profitable farm man- 
agement systems for back - country 
farms has been followed for many years 
by E. C. Daniels, of New Hamp- 





end ef each alley was a dipping 
arrangement, one a large galvan- 
ized tank for heavy hogs and the 
other a wooden device fixed up for 
small shotes. The wooden device 
was nothing more than an ordinary 
V-shaped trough six or more in- 
ches deep with splash-boards on 
either side. Two sturdy stakes 
were driven on each side of the 
trough near the ends, and on these 
stakes he had nailed inch-boards, 
twelve inches wide, the same 
length as the trough, letting the 
lower edges of the boards lap on 
the inside of the trough. The ends 
of the trough were closed. A 
reliable commercial dip, he ex- 
plained, was used to fill the trough, 
and the animals were given a bath 
one at a time; if the liquid was 
not deep enough to cover them, 
they were thoroughly doused by 
spraying the liquid over them with 
a small hand-pump, no pig being 








shire. Too far from the railroad 
to practise intensive farming, this 
man went in for sheep. He found 
that 200 mature breeders made a 
flock he could manage nicely. In 
winter his labor with 200 to 276 
sheep is no greater than with nine 
milch cows. ‘ 
This man has kept sheep in this 
manner for many years, and his 
profits are heavier than those of 
any other farmer in his section. 
Taxes are low. The investment in 
stock, while high at current mar 
ket prices, is actually low, as he 
developed his own flock from smali 
beginnings. The cash value of his 
flock has jumped over night, as 
real estate sometimes does in the 
vicinity of expanding cities. 
. This man’s experience points 
the way to anew use for thousands 
of farms at present unworked in 
back country. Distance from the 
railroad has one advantage, for 








kept in the bath more than three 


or four minutes. Hogs b 


Had anything more been needed 


Copyright, Underwood & Underwood 
adly infested with lice and vermin find quick 
relief in a tank full of a good dipping compound 


dogs are not likely to be so nu- 
merous in such sections as they 
often are near towns and cities. 
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Wartime Building 








HATEVEReftect the war may 


have on building generally this 

season, there is no question but 
there will be a tremendous amount of 
new construction in the rural districts. 
Farmers must have new barns, cribs 
granaries, silos, stock sheds — improved 
and enlarged facilit ies that increase pro- 
duction and high prices for farm products 
have been made necessary. 


In meéting this demand for new farm 
structures it is well for builders in farm and 
country to keep in mind the fact that there is 
available today, in all forms and in adequate 
quantities, perfectly manufactured 


Southern Pine 


**The Wood of Service’’ 


Southern Pine is the most plentiful 
building material now on the market. It is 
suited to a greater varic aot of uses in building 
than any other wood, its moderate cost 
makes it most economical The quality of the 
Southern Pine you buy is guaranteed if it comes 
from any of the more than 200 giant sawmills 
subscribing to the Southern Pine Association. 


Southern Pine Association 
101 DInterstate Bank Building, 
New Orleans, La. 
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Short Items About Stock 


The old cow knows by intuition 

What to expect of a milk commission ; 

But she suggests, to fulfill its mission, 

It should put itself in the farmers’ position. 


IVE cents a pound is the cost of gain on 

hogs reported by a Missouri hog raiser who 
pastured his hogs on blue-grass. The rate of 
gain was one and one-half pounds a day. 


Take away hogs and banks would close 
their doors, the wheels of business would rust 
on their spindles, and mortgages would grow 
so thick they would choke out the corn. 


Dogs cost $112,620 in Ohio last year. They 
killed or injured 24,000 sheep. The cost of ~ 
feeding a dog a year is estimated at $34, and yet 
some people think that dogs are too precious to 
be legislated against, even in these times of 
wool shortage. 


Forty-seven per cent dividends is what a 
Wisconsin man realized from his sheep last 
year. He bought four sheep and raised four 
lambs. He sold two lambs for $14 and the 
wool for $14.40. The sheep paid for their keep 
in the cleaning up they did around the farm. 


When the thermometer is at 100° very few 
people can keep their temperatures down to 
normal if they 
have to chase 
chickens out of 
the barn when 
the doors are 
open to let in 
fresh air. By 
hinging a silat 
door to the frame 
as shown, it is 
easy to keep the 
chickens from 
scratching in the 
stalls and fiy- 
ing into the feed 
boxes. Screen 
can be placed on 
such a door to 
keep out flies. Hinges can be screwed into 
the door-posts and removed in the winter, if 
desired. The outer doors may be kept open. 


Something new in the dairy world was the 
National Milk and Dairy Farm Exposition 
held in New York city late in May. This ex- 
position was staged primarily to educate the 
people in the food value of milk, and to bring 
about a better understanding between dairy- 
men and milk consumers. 


During warm weather live-stock shippers 











| should not load stock.too closely. The loss 
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from this source is large every year. Every 
animal should walk out of the car and be sold 
| on the market. Make sure that the stock is 
es | eomfortably loaded so they will have all the 
i room they need, yet not enough to move 
around. J. M. Carroll, 


An increase of 130 per cent of butterfat 
| was secured from daughters of scrub cows in 
Iowa by the use of a pure-bred Guernsey 
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sire. In an Ohio herd the two-year-old 
daughters of a pure-bred sire produced 
seventy per cent more butterfat than their 
scrub dams. The yearly production of a grade 
herd in Minnesota was increased twenty-four 


| per cent by the use of a pure-bred sire. 
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system wit ery silo. 
and Roanoke, Va. Write f Sor catalog. 





more. You should 
this book. It’s free. 





PAPEC MACHINE CO. 


How Full 
is Your Silo? 


A silo usually settles 
about. one-fourth 
after filling. Our 
plan will save ou 
$75 to $150 year! 
the bigger your silo the greater the ae: 
Get a Papec Ensilage Cutter; fill and re- 
fill your own silo. Your engine—3 H. 
and up—will run it and fill any silo. 


The 1918 Papec Catalog fully explains 
how you can make your silo earn 


102 Maia St., Shortsville, N. Y. 
Built to tests) a lifetime. Com Eta storm - 25 Distributing Stations 


In 1887, the country produced forty-four 
bushels of corn for each steer. In 1897, the 
amount of corn per steer had inereased to 
sixty-three bushels; and last year seventy- 
nine bushels were produced for each steer. 
And yet, the amount of beef per person in 
the United States has fallen off amazingly in 
the same time. We have more corn per steer ; 
why not more beef per person? 
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Dept.a, Frederick, Md. 














* stock a specialty. 


0 I Cc and Chester White Bears. Bred gilts. Young 
i Prolific large kind. 
Write for prices and circulars. F. Ruebush, Sciota, Ilinois. 
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‘Dairy cows need plenty of clean, 
fresh water. Such a supply is pro- 
vided here by putting a concrete 
curb around a spring 


HIS is a story of how the milk prob- 
lem is being solved in two cities— 
Regina, Canada, and Bridgeport, Conn. 
users in Regina are paying no 
more for milk than they did four years 
ago, before the war started. Milk sold 
there last year at twelve and a half 
cents a quart, aaa is a same as ~ 
average price for a twelve-year period, 
from 1901 to 1913. 

This result has been brought about by 
doing away with all duplication of routes 
in distributing, and the cutting out of all 
waste motion and expense. connected 
with taking the milk from the producers 
to the consumers. An organization was 
perfected for that purpose four years 
ago. The price to the producers for but- 
terfat last winter was eighty-five cents 
a pound, when the consumers were pay- 
ing twelve and a half cents for milk. 

he company handling the Regina 
milk business was formed with the 
encouragement of the provincial de- 
partment of agriculture, shareholders 
putting up the pooene capital and the 
department managing the business. At 
the time of organization there were two 
distributing plants in Regina and several 
producers were selling their milk direct. 
- Te encourage the production of milk 
from herds that are free from tubercu- 
losis, the organization puts a premium 
on milk from healthy herds. The man- 
agement also divides any surplus at the 
end of each year, on the basis of butter- 
fat supplied. Two years ago the farmers 
received $4,000 at the end of the year. 

The Farmers’ Dairy Company of 
Bridgeport is solving the same problem 
of distribution by collecting the milk 
with trucks at the farmers’ doors and 
delivering it at the distributing plant in 
Bridgeport. At the plant the milk is 
measured and the bulk of it is pumped 
directly to the pasteurizer, from there 
to the cooler, where it is directly bottled 
and placed in the refrigerating rooms 
ready for delivery. Any surplus milk is 
made into cheese and stored. 

The plant was completed last October 
after some difficulty, due to the short- 
age of labor and trouble in getting 
equipment delivered. But since starting 
to operate, the amount of milk handled 
has imcreased so that now the plant is 
handling 20,000 quarts a day. 

The milk comes from communities that 
are easily reached from Bridgeport by 
state roads.. There is a gréat advantage 
to the consumers in getting milk from 
near-by farms. Some cities get milk 
from sources as far away as 150 miles. 





What Makes Milk Prices 


The price of milk, so the old cows say, 
No lenger depends on corn and hay. 
Milk commissions have put an end 

To such a plan; and prices depend 

On “the amount of milk in the country.” 


Dairymen’s cows make high-priced beef, 
And killing cows brings short relief ; 

But here is the reason the dairymen give: 
“‘How do they expect our cows to live 

On ‘ the amount of milk in the country’?” 
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— DE LAV: 


Your need of a 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATOR . 


is greater right now 
than ever before 


These are the days of the full milk pail. 


But if you are trying to get along without any cream 
separator, or with an inferior or half-worn-out machine, 
the more milk you get the more cream you lose. 


And no farmer can afford to lose even a little cream 
when butter-fat is selling at from 40 to 50 cents a pound. 


With butter-fat at present prices, and our country 
begging us to stop waste, “cream slacker” methods of 


skimming milk must go. 
Get a De Laval right away and put all the cream 


in the cream can. : 











There is no other cream separator that can compare 
with the De Laval in clean skimming, capacity, ease of 
operation, freedom from repairs and durability» 


Order your De Laval now and let it begin saving cream for you right 
away. Remember that a De Laval may be bought for cash or on such 
liberal terms as to save its own cost. See the local De Laval agent, or, 
if you don’t know him, write to the nearest De Laval office as below. ' 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 


50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 
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manure 


fails or refuses to take care of it and spread it 
properly, is losing the chance of a lifetime to 


make his farm pay handsomely. 


No farmer can 


possibly raise too much of any of the staple crops 
Increased acreage is pretty nearly 
out of the question; labor and power are too hard 
toget. There is a better,’ easier, less expensive way 
to grow bigger crops. Save stable manure, add 
phosphate as your soil requires, and spread it in a 


in these times. 


thin, even coat with a widespreading 


Low Corn King 


Begin right after harvest. 


20th Century 


Cloverleaf, or 


anure Spreader. 
With one of these machines, 


and no additional power or help, you can increase immediate 


yields, and put 
hey are low, 


our soil in better condition for future crops. 
ght draft, narrow box machines, each made 


in three handy sizes—small, medium and large. The entire 
load is spread in 3 to 5 minutes, in an even coat that extends 


well beyond the rear wheel tracks. 


See the machine at the 


local dealer’s place of business— or write us. 


International Harvester Company of America 
Cincorporated) 


city CHICAGO 
Champion D 








ering jj. McCormick j$ Milwaukee §§ Osborne 


USA 
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“A Good Living and 10%” 


[Continued from page 8] 


always has been clean, we have made much 
better than ten per cent, allowing five per 
cent on father’s capital. I believe our land is 
easily worth $150 an acre. I don’t care to go 
into our inventory, because to do this would 
stir up a lot of discussion that would be per- 
fectly useless. Our neighbors, and particu- 
larly our banker, know that ten per cent 
would be a very moderate estimate of our 
income profit. 

Most of our money has come from wheat, 
I'll admit, but we still do not call ourselves 
wheat farmers exclusively. We sell no alfalfa, 
except to oblige a neighbor, and we use all 
our corn and the few acres of oats we have 
every ee We feed everything we grow, ex- 
cept the wheat, right here on the place. It 
goes into cattle and hogs, mostly “sold on the 
hoof except a few for our own use.” Indeed, 
if it were not for the war demands our farm 
would be lying fallow this year, except for 
the feed crops we must have. The world con- 
ditions make this impossible, and anyway the 
land does not need that treatment. Father 
has kept it in good order by rotating it in- 
telligently. We have saved a lot of money by 
cutting down all waste in harvest. No one 
ean follow our rigs around and scrape up 
enough wheat to sell for vacation money! 
We have a lot of good strong canvas, and we 
use it on the ground and on the wagons, and 
when we leave a spot there is mighty little 
grain there for the birds. 

As I said a moment ago, we are not exclu- 
sively wheat farmers. . That would mean idle- 
ness a large part of the year, and no business 
man ever succeeded with his plant running 
on part time. We grow a large garden, and 
the women do not do the work in it, although 
they “put up” most of it in cans and jars. 
Our little orchard is clean. I learned that in 
college, and although some neighbors joked 
me a lot about the “fool ideas” I brought 
home, I notice we have a pantry and a cellar- 
way pretty well lined with good stuff to eat 
when the snow is here. 

We put up our own meat. I got the idea 
that it was mighty poor business to raise a 
hog and then sell it to the commission man, 
who sold it to the ker, who made it into 
hams and bacon, and sent it back to the farm 
by way of refrigerator car—the most expen- 
sive form of transportation on earth—making 
a fine, large dividend on the by-products. | 
was joked a lot about this, too, but this kind 
of joking never harmed me. 

We are happy, though busy. The home is 
as convenient as any town home—we have an 
electric plant now that cost $500. Next year 
we are going to have a tractor to do the plow- 
ing, and let the old brood mares raise colts to 
add to the dividends for father and me. 


—— 


It Wasn’t You, Was It? 
By FARMER VINCENT 


A woman I know of went straight to a cup- 
board and took down a bottle, poured out a 
spoonful and swallowed it. Then she looked 
at the label. It very nearly cost her life be- 
cause she did not do the looking beforehand. 

A man drove out into the meadow with a 
frisky team of horses hitched to a mowing- 
machine. Only when a cry came up out of the 
grass just ahead of the cutting- and he 
saw his one little chap scudding for dear life, 
did he realize.how near he had come to bring- 
ing a lifelong. shadow over the home. 

So I might keep on writing chapter after 
chapter telling of terrible farm tragedies. 
But they are not cheerful reading. Let’s con- 
sider the pleasanter side. 

Think of the woman who sawed and pounded 
till her fingers were all sore, making a little 
cabinet for the bottles of medicine used in the 
home, satisfied only when it was finished and 
there was a good lock on it and the key hung 
where only she and father could find it. 

Or think of the man who kept his gasoline 
can forty rods from the house and barn, pre- 
ferring to tramp that distance every day in 


| the year and have a good home to come back 


to, rather than to see the whole thing go up in 


| smoke because the stuff had been kept where 


it should not have been. 

What do all these mean? Just this: Hind- 
sight is the rust that eats happiness out of 
life.. Thinking beforehand and acting as we 
think brings peace and joy to the home, 

Just now we have arrived-at the time when 
many farm implements must be used. Think- 
ing caps are in order. Be careful! 
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HE types. of roofs for poultry 
"[Mrousestare plainly shown in Fig. 1. 
The shed roof, in the upper left- 
hand corner, is one that is most com- 
monly used, the highest point at the 
front of the building. This style carries 
all of the water to the rear. If the shed 
faces the south, it leaves the south front 
dry and permits more sunshine to enter 
the house directly. Next is the two- 
thirds span roof ; it is a modification of 
the shed-roof style, and is generally 
used on houses that are more than four- 
teen feet in depth. Then comes the 
equal-span roof, also known as a double- 
pitch roof, which is largely used for 
coleny houses. The monitor style, at 
the left below, has never been in great 
faver with poultrymen, as it is too com- 
plicated in construction. It is especially 
objectionable in cold climates, as it per- 
mits too much heat to escape. In the 
half-monitor style, at the right, the 
front or low part is sometimes used for 
a scratching shed. This style, however, 
is not practicable for long houses. 
Fig. 2 shows the average direction of 
the sun’s rays. Sunlight reaches farther 


July 


WEEP down the cobwebs and clean 

up the house generally, for July is a 
hot month, and heat and filth make a 
strong combination favorable to disease 
and vermin. The work should be done 
thoreughly, and the premises sprayed 
with a good disinfectant. 

If summer hatching is not done, the 
male birds should be removed from the 
flock and placed in separate quarters 
until after molting. Males that are not 
to be kept for next season had best be 
marketed now to save the feed and to 
prevent fertile eggs, for infertile eggs 
are better keepers during hot weather. 

As soon as the cockerels start to crow 
they should be separated from the pullets 
and fed all they will eat up clean. Those 
that are not to be kept over for breed- 
ing should be sold to make room for the 
others. All surplus stock should be got- 
ten rid of, for there is no profit,in feed- 
ing birds that are not needed. 

July is an excellent month for the sale 
of roasting fowls and spring chickens. It 
is the best season to sell spring chickens. 

The drinking vessels should be put in 
the coolest possible place, and the houses 
should be well ventilated at night. 
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‘| Roofs, Windows and Walls 


for Poultry Houses 


By MICHAEL K. BOYER 


























Windows can be hinged on side, top or 
bottom, and made to swing inward or 
outward, as desired 


back into the house when the windows 
are placed high. The top slanting line 
indicates the roof of a building nine feet 
high on the front side. Height is denoted 
by vertical lines at the right. The next 
slanting line indicates the direction 
of the sun’s rays when the window 
in the front of the house is placed 
seven feet from the ground; the next 
slanting line below, that indicates the 


/ direction when the window is six feet 


high; and the lowest slanting line when 
the window is only four feet from the 
ground. A building with a nine foot 


Work in the Poultry 


cost of the first. This makes it more 
profitable to grow the youngsters up to 
roaster size than to sell them as broilers 
—at least it is so in very many sections 
where roasters are preferred. 

Broilers hatched during June will be 
marketable about September; July- 
hatched broilers by October, August- 
hatched broilers by November, and 
September-hatched by December. There 
is but little demand for broilers until 
November. It is highest in February. 

A soft roaster should hot weigh more 
than four pounds when dressed, and 
should be finely developed in four to six 
months. These are usually hatched in 
early spring and sold during the sum- 
mer. Roasting fowls hatched in summer 
are classified as ‘‘large roasters’’ and 
must weigh from four to six pounds. 

Two objections have been raised 
against summer hatches : First, there is 
too much danger from the depredations 
of lice ; second, the chicks are weak- 
ened and die from the effects of the hot 
sun. These objections apply when no 
care is given the youngsters, and would 
apply equally well in early spring when 


















front should slant to four feet and six 
inches in the rear. 

Windows may be swung in different 
ways as shown in the center illustra- 
tion. Beginning with the top row, left to 
right, the first window swings from the 
side, on heavy hinges ; the second has 
upper and lower sash; the third slides 
open ; the fourth has hinges on top and 
opens outward at the bottom. In the 
bottom row, left to right, the first win 
dow also has hinges at top, and opens 
inward ; the second has hinges below and 
opens inward at the top; the third 
works on pivots in the center ; the fourth 
has pivots above and below, and swings 
around ; and the fifth has lower sash 
firm, the upper sash swinging outward 
on hinges fastened at the top. 

Concrete blocks are coming into favor 
in some sections of the country, and 
while they make a durable house, warm 
in winter, cool in summer, and are prac 
tically vermin-proof, the walls should 
be either plastered or covered with wall- 
board inside to prevent dampness, as 
concrete blocks will show more or less 
dampness during rain-storms. 


Yard 


the days and nights are likely to become 
suddenly cold. 

The secret of raising summer chicks 
is to keep them comfortable and. con- 
tented, and to see that they do not lack 
anything that is for their good. Over- 
crowding must be avoided, and the 
houses well ventilated so the ¢hicks 
keep cool at night. Fresh air is a great 
tonic; along with range and shade, green 
food and sound grain, it does wonders. 


—— 


Putting Chickens to Bed 


NE would naturally suppose that 
chickens know when to go to bed. 
But what is a chicken to do if it is sud- 


- denly taken from the state of Washing- 


ton to Alaska, where the nights are only 
one or two hours long? If it were to go 
to bed at sunset, which is about ten 
or eleven o’clock, and get up at sunrise, 
which is about two or three o’clock, it 
would be likely to die of nervous ex- 
haustion from lack of sleep, unless it 
becomes acclimated. 

A woman had some chickens in her 
Alaska home, at Valdez, and a friend 
sent her some others from Seat- 





There is still'a good profit in 
the sale of dressed ducklings. 

When all things are equal, sum- 
mer hatches can be grown at less 
cost of money, labor. and werry 
than those brought out during 
the winter and early spring. If 
chicks are provided with a cool 
range they will grow with sur- 
prising rapidity. 

The greatest cost in growing 
chicks is for the first two pounds 
weight; after that each additional 





tle, Wash. The first evening 
the chickens from Seattle kept 
roaming around by the light of 
the sun until about ten o’clock. 
They did this for two or three 
evenings. Finally, their owner 
had to put them in their coop and 
shut the door at a very much 
earlier hour, until they got used 
to the long days. Later they 
seemed to like the unusually long, 
bright evenings, but went to bed 








pound will average about half the 





with the other chickens at a 
reasonable hour. B. T. 
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Resist Storms and Fire 


You will find Barrett Everlastic Roofings far more 
durable under all conditions than any other roofings 
made. They are absolutely water-proof and weather- 
proof. ‘They resist sun, rain, wind, and fire. 


The Everlastic System of Roofings provides a roofing 
for each type of steep-roofed building—house, garage, 
barn, chicken-house, silo, or shed. 


Everlastic Roofings give you the highest possible sat- 
isfaction at the lowest possible price. Read the brief 


description below. 


Everlastic 


“Rubber” Roofing 


A recognized standard among 
so-called “‘rubber’’ roofings. 
Famous for its durability. 
Made of the best waterproof- 
ing materials, it defies wind 
and weather and insures dry, 
comfortable buildings under 
all weather conditions. 


Everlastic ~ 
Slate-Surfaced Roofing 
A high-grade roll roofing, 


surfaced with genuine crushed 
slate in two natural shades, 
red or green. Never needs 
painting. - Colors are perma- 
nent. Handsome enough for 
a home, economical enough 
for a barn or garage. Com- 
bines real protection against 
fire with unusual beauty. 


Everlastic 
Multi-Shingles 


Made of high-grade felt, 
thoroughly waterproofed and 
surfaced with crushed slate in 
natural colors, either red or 
green. Laid in strips of four 
shingles in one at far less cost 
in labor and time than for 
wooden shingles. Gives you 
a roof of unusual artistic 
beauty that resists fire and 
weather. 


Everlastic 
Tylike Shingles 
Made of the same durable 
slate-surfaced (red or green) 
material as Everlastic Multi- 
shingles but cut into indi- 
vidual shingles, 8 x 12% 
inches. Laid like wooden 

shingles but cost less, 





Write for Free Booklet, For further details write nearest office 
for free illustrated booklet covering all of these types of roofing. 














Nest Eggs of Experience 


HE wing pullet must have feed that 
will develop her frame and egg-producing 


| organs. Food that is ideal for laying hens is 


equally good for growing pullets. 
Keep the pullets tame; never have scary 


| birds. Teach them to have confidence. Any- 


body can quickly tell the difference between a 


| tame, well-kept flock and one that is in con- 
| stant excitement. 


The louse question is a serious one, espe- 
cially to those who have been careless with 
their stock. Absolute cleanliness is a power- 
ful agent, not only in cleaning out vermin but 
in keeping them away. Filth is a regular hot- 
bed for propagating lice. 


It is strange how bedbugs suddenly appear 
in a hen house at times. No one seems to 
know where they come from. For a number 
of years I fought them, but with very poor 
results. One day I tried zenoleum, a coal-tar 
product, and this did the trick like magic. It 
is also an excellent disinfectant, and very 
valuable wherever poultry is kept. Zenoleum 
is a commercial article, and can nearly always 
be purchased in general stores. E. C. B. 


Never provide roosts until the pullets are 
about half matured. A good plan is to have a 
platform erected, about eighteen inches from 
the floor, upon which they may go at night. 
After the birds are about half matured, roosts 
can be placed on this platform, to which they 
will readily take. Where pullets are compelled 
to roost on the floor until well grown, they are 
very slow about taking to roosts when they 
require it. Besides, unless the droppings are 
cleaned up daily, roosting on the floor will soon 
breed a lot of red mites which will torment 
the stock more than anything else. 


“ The tail of a fowl turned to one side, per- 
manently so,” is the Standard’s definition of 
awry tail. The illustration gives a very good 

and plain example 
of such a deform- 
ity. Wry - tailed 
fowls should not 
be bred, as the de- 
fect is apt to show 
itself in the off- 
spring. 
B. Frank Boyer 
Light Brahmas, 
kept either on free 
range or in yards, 
have many points 
to commend them. 
They can be con- 
fined by a fence as 
low as three or 
four feet. When 
on range they do 
not wander so far as some breeds, but feed 
more closely on the ground covered, They 
reach a weight of from nine to twelve pounds. 
They are steady layers and, being closely 
feathered, cold does not affect their laying as 
much as that of some breeds. Their feather- 
ing is also to their advantage in raising their 
chicks early in the season. The eggs are large 
and buff colored. H. E.. Haydock. 


The rat is not easily driven off the place. 
His general hiding place is under the sills of 
the building. When Mr. Rat knows he is being 
pursued he seeks new quarters. He can be 
routed by digging after him, but all this means 
hard work, and is successful only so far as 
one particular location is concerned. The use 
of f wanace is more or less dangerous to poultry 
and other animals. The use of traps is good 
for a while, but rats are shrewd and soon learn 
the trick. There is*nothing so effective as a 
good cat. She will not get all of them, but 
after catching a few there will be a panic in 
the camp, and the rest get as far away as 
possible. Ferrets are great ratters, but they 
are dangerous to handle. A good rat dog is 
excellent, but he soon becomes a nuisance by 
his persistent digging around the buildings. 













































Saving Gasoline 
By WILLIAM DRAPER. BRINCKLOE 
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ANY farmers who use a stationary 

gasoline engine will find a power 
windmill a mighty economical thing, and 
in calm weather there is the old faithful 
engine to fall back on. A sixteen-foot 
mill in a stiff breeze will develop about 
two and one-half horse-power; and a 
twelve-foot mill, one anda half; The best 
place to mount a power windmill is on a 
cupola of the barn, as I’ve shown. A hol- 
low mast, built up from ordinary lengths 
of 6 x 6 timbers, blocked six inches 
apart, is run up, as you see in the sketch; 
the base rests on a braced triangle of 
wood. Then a power windmill is set so 
that its center is at least fifteen feet 
above the ridge of the main roof, and 
fifteen feet above near-by tree-tops. 

Instead of being back-geared, this 
mil] is ‘‘geared up’”’ to increase the 
speed ; and by a pair of bevel-wheels, 
on the gaye of the pinion and driv- 
ing-gear in the rear axle of an automo- 
bile, the power is transmitted to a long 
steel shaft that runs down the center of 
the hollow mast. At the foot another 
set of bevels puts the power into a pul- 
ley-wheel; and it’s an easy matter to 
belt this pulley to your line shaft. When 
the pe blows, put the windmill belt 
on and slip the engine belt off; reverse 
this, of course, in calm weather. The 
driving-pulley on most power mills, in 
ordinary breezes, runs at about the 
same number of revolutions per minute 
as the average gasoline engine ; but the 
engine has a smaller pulley, so you must 
have different sized wheels on the line 
shaft. 

It is sometimes possible to change 
over an old pumping windmill by taking 
out al] the cod mechanism, replacing 
this with high-speed gears and bevel 
pinions, and putting in hollow wooden 
mast with its steel shaft ; but this de- 
pends to a large extent on the make of 
mill. Generally, it is more economical 
to sell or trade in the old affair and buy 
a complete new outfit. If you already 
have a good strong tower, mount the 
new mili on that and inclose the bottom 
for a machinery room. Keep on using 
the old pump—only you will work it 
now by means of a pump jack belted to 
the line shaft. , 

Wind power will give you satisfactory 
service for many kinds of ‘work—pump- 
ing, sawing, grinding, running churns, 
separators, corn-shellers, small shred- 
ders, and so on. Threshing, however, 
is too heavy; and generating electric 
light is not always satisfactory. 
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More 


VERY farmer who sees the new 
Moline-Universal plowing is aston- 
ished at its speed, splendid quality 

of work, and ease'with which it operates. 
After seeing the Moline-Universal work, 
you will realize that the number of plows 
pulled is less important than the amount 
of work accomplished. 

Speed, power and light weight are 
combined in the new Moline-Universal 
to a remarkable degree. Under ordi- 
nary plowing conditions, pulling 2 plows 
at 34 m.p. c the Moline-Universal will 
plow 9 acres in a 10 hour day—as much 
as a 3-plow tractor traveling at 2} m. p. 
h.—the usual tractor speed, Thus, the 
Moline-Universal has large capacity, 
ample power for belt work, with these 


UNIVERSAL TRACTOR 


| in i tee a eS 


It Solves The Farm Help Problem 
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wor- More Work 


distinct advantages over other tractors— 
light weight; greater economy and ease 
of operation; ability to do all farm work, 
including cultivating; one-man control 
of both tractor and implement from the 
seat of the implement. 


And keep this in mind always—the 
Moline-Universal is built for positive 
reliability. The powerful 4-cylinder. overhead- 
valve vibrationless engine has un y large 
bearings lubricated under 35 pounds pressure; 
Remy electric starting, lighting and ignition sys- 
perm seep rd ng bom ae me Cm Say 
completely encio: $3 att ro earings; 
adjustable ball thrust as s; 7 splined shafts; 
differential lock; heat treated and steel cut gears 
—these give [acme reliability,” and make the 
aw en e-Universal the best tractor money 
can buy 


Send for tractor catalog. Address Dept. 59. 
MOLINE PLOW CO., Moline, Il. 


Mr) 
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Highest quality— 
© Sold by weight 
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Why build to burn? Use Galvanized Roofing 


for farm buildings—Tin Roofs for residences. 


APOLLO-KEYSTONE 
Sidi rposes, but are ially adapted for Culverts, Tanks, Spouti 
D all sxposed sheet metal work: Keystone CorrEeR Brent ogling Tin 

ates . leading dealers. Look eystone 
added below regular brands, Shall wesend our’ HetterBuildings’ booklet? 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


are unequa!) 






















Roofing Products | 


Galvanized Sheets not only excel for Roofing and 
































SLUG SHOT 


Used from Ocean to Ocean for 38 Years. 


Saves Currants, Potatoes, Cabbage, Melons, Flowers, Trees and Shrubs 
from insects, Put up in popular packages at popular prices. Write for 
free pamphlet on Bugs and Blights, etc., to B: HAMMOND, Beacon, New York 










Sold by Seed Dealers of America. 












or narrow tires. 


FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood — wide 


<S running gear. Wagon parts of all kinds. Write 
today for free catalog illustrated in colors. . 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 12 Elm Street, Quincy, UL 













Steel or wood wheels to fit 













GEORGE 
White 'yandottes. 200 Egg Strain. MICHAEL K. BOYER, 
Bellevue Avenue, Hammonton, N. J. 










8. C. W. Leghorns, 8 cts. and up. Money 
- chicks... Cireular free. 
CHICKS Ween tven, MeAilsterville, Pa. 


CHICKS fernn oS Rocks, Wyandetie, Cats 


8, 
log FREE. .W. F. HILLPOT, Box 15, Frenchtown, N. J. 
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Tricks in Running Tractors—2y P. T. HINES 























told in one article nor in one issue 

of The Farm Journal, but here are 
some genuine get-there-and-back hints 
learned from practical experience. More 
next month and the month after—in fact, 
if you read this page long enough you’ll 
learn the difference between carbureter 
wind-colic and crank-shaft spavin, and 
your tractor will begin to eat out of 
your hand like a two-year-old. 


Filling Grease-Cups . 


A mistake is often made in aan arene 
cups by not packing the grease down in 
the top of the cup. When the cup is not 
properly filled the first few turns down 
do not force the grease into the bear- 
ing (as the operator thinks), but only 
compress it in the cup. The bearing is 
therefore likely to suffer from im- 
proper lubrication. Pack the grease well 
in the cup before. screwing it down, and 
be sure that plenty of lubricant gets to 
the bearing. 


Sparks and Plugs — 


Nearly all ignition troubles in tractors 
come from faulty or improperly ad- 
justed spark plugs. Generally the 
trouble is caused by the plug becoming 
short circuited by the collection of car- 
bon on the plug porcelain. This may 
result either from a rich mixture or too 
much lubricating oil. If the trouble is 
chronic, these two things should be 
looked after. 

To clean plugs of this kind, it is best 
first tosoak them in kerosene or alcohol. 
Then take a sharp tool—a knife or a 
small three-cornered file will do very 

*well—wrap a piece of cloth around it, 
and scrape the plug all over, getting 
down into the recesses. Clean it thor- 
oughly so that the porcelain is white 
and the points thoroughly clean. 


ae the facts about tractors can’t be 


Stopping a Tractor for Easy Starting 


1. If using water with fuel, shut it off 
when load is off. 

2. Just before stopping, switch from 
kerosene to gasoline, as this wil! aid in 
cleaning cylinder walls. . 

3. Shut off gasoline. 

4. Open pet-cocks or compression re- 
lease just before engine stops, to aid 
further in cylinder cleaning. 

5. If the weather is cold, or the engine 
is to be idle for longer than a day, drain 
out the cooling water completely. This 
will prevent sediment or solid matter 
from forming in passages of the cooling 
system. 


With a tractor it is possible to utilize a day- 
light-to-dark day in the hayfield with no 
time out for tired or overheated horses 


6. When possible, have engine set 
with valves closed. 

7. Closé Ops or release, and 
where possible draw in a priming charge, 
leaving’ the piston at end of intake 
stroke. 

8. When the engine is still warm is a 
good time to check up valve and ignition 
timing. 

9. See that all parts of the ignition 
system are in proper shape. 

10. Carefully examine the whole trac- 
tor and fix anything that is out of order. 


The Smell O’ Gas 


Cans containing gasoline should be 
painted red and plainly marked. 

The man who smokes while filling a 
gasoline tank is not a good insurance 
risk. 

A chemical fire extinguisher carried 
along in your car will automatically 
reduce the cost of insurance fifteen per 
cent. 

Coat spark-plug, threads with graphite 
and the plugs will be much easier to re- 
move when the necessity arises. 

If you use much gasoline it will pay 
you to buy an underground storage tank. 

Cleaning gasoline tank and feed-pipe 
and straining all gasoline bought in 
future will save trouble. 

An.oil or water-soaked cork in the 
carbureter of your tractor will furnish 
too rich a mixture or cause flooding. 

Carbon deposits are caused from im- 
proper combustion of gasoline, and a 
rich mixture intensifies the malady. 


Keeping Gaskets from Blowing Out 


After overhauling a tractor and replacing 
thecylinder head, one sometimes has 
trouble in ——— place — that 
are not copper bound his trouble 


may be overcome by cutting a gasket 
from ordinary window-screen wire and 
placing it over the asbestosone. When 





“Looks like a powerful car.” “Yes. I’m 
told it’s 1,278,493,056 horse-fly power” 











the cylinder head is tightened the wire 
will sink into the asbestos and hold it in 
place. The joints between cylinder and 
cylinder head are corrugated on most 
stationary engines, and these should be 
well cleaned before an attempt is made 
to replace the cylinder head. A coat- 
ing of shellac will also help to make 6 
tight fit: 

When the cylinder head is in place, 
tighten all the stud-bolts evenly and 
then tap down the cylinder head, placing 
a piece of wood between the cylinder 
head and the hammer used. Tighten the 
stud-bolts again and repeat the operation 
until the cylinder head is perfectly tight. 


Chain Drives 


Some tractors have chain drives. It is 
usually satisfactory to oil or grease 
these chains, but when a tractor with 
this kind of drive is being operated in 
very sandy or dusty land, the chains 
should receive no oil or grease, as it only 
serves to collect dust and dirt whic 
will hasten the wear. . 


A Good Tractor Never Tires 


Owners of tractors can perform a pa- 
triotic neighborly duty by granting the 
use of the outfits which are not kept busy 
through the season, to neighbors who 
may be short of labor. A reasonable 
rate of hire for the tractor will enable 
tractors to make a profit during other- 
wise idle periods, and also make it 
possible for others at reasonable ex- 
penditure to have a full crop. The same 
lan can be followed with regard to 
orses and various farm machines which 
should not be allowed to remain idle 
when a food-producing neighbor can 
keep them busy. 


Making It Easy To Buy Tractors 


Instructions have been issued by the 
Federal Reserve Board to federal re- 
serve banks authorizing them to redis- 
count tractor paper presented by any 
member bank, provided it has maturity 
not exceeding six months and the tractors 
are purchased for agricultural purposes. 

This action of the Federal Reserve 
Board means that notes given for farm 
tractors will be treated in the same 
manner as other agricultural paper, 
thus making it easier for farmers to 
obtain tractors where needed. 


Our TROUBLE MAN-—a trained expert—will be 
gt to answer any questions relating to tractors. 

a quick answer by mail is wanted, enclose 8 
stamped addressed envelope. Address, William 
Walton, care of The Farm Journal, Phila., Pa. 
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The Country Boy and Girl | 








[Continued on page 23] 





July Work for Bird Lovers 








Sona @ sparrow booding bugs to young 
See the bugs? 











T this season birds are about through 
with their family cares, they 
sing little and the molting sea- 
son will soon begin. 

Protect all nests, provide a 

bird bath, watch the cat, make 

a list of all birds that nest on your grounds, 
mark trees that should contain bird-houses. 
Plan for thickets to be planted this fall for 
the low nesting birds. Take frequent bird 
walks, interest all boys and girls in bird pro- 


tection, and make notes on the birds that are 


now gathering in flocks, 

Is your place a bird sanctuary ? 
one, send us the number of acres and we will 
send you our bird sanctuary circular. 





Gold for Corn Champions 
The Brotherhood Council will give $5 in gold 


to every Wideawake in good standing who | 
wins the highest prize at any corn contest | 


where there are 25 or more competitors. 
Get busy now. If there is a corn club in 
your county or state, enter at once. If not, 


go to your superintendent of schools, or to | 


some live man in your community, and ask 
him to start one. 
To become a Wideawake, write and sign 


The Wideawake pledge. See page 23. .- 
Last July we had 19,000 Wideawakes and | 
298 clans. Today we have more than 28,500 


members and 416 clans. 
real ‘‘Soldiers of the Commissary.” 


a 


Wideawake Fair 


Our fair at Cherrydale, Va., was held Monday, 
July 30, 1917. We had our bird-house exhibi- 
tion at the same time. The father of a mem- 


ber let us hold the fair on his lawn. We built | 
stands, put up a tent and cut cedar trees and | 


put them in front of the stands for decoration. 


We expected to hold the fair three days but | 


we sold out on the first. We made $5.53 
from the Wideawake fair which we gave to 
the Red Cross. Robert Simpson zn. 





The Liberty Bel Bird Club | 
Motto : Protect Our Feathered Friends 


Copy the 


ledge, sign your name and ad- 
—— enc a three- 


cent stamp, send it 
your name will be enrolled 
pe the club button and twenty-page 
guide sent you. If a two-color Cortifi. ; 
cate of Membership is desired, send ten 
cents. are no dues, no fines, no 
assessments. Ask the school-teacher to 
organize a bird club. 851,000 have signed 
this pledge. Have you? 


PLEDGE: J desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and insectiv- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the club. 
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LAID }e 


Peclrasipan peo building men agree that home building 
costs will 
<i. prices of Aladdin Houses are based on materials bought 
some time ago, You can profit by this saving if you act 
at Ps Send stamps today for Aladdin Book of H 
aN : No, 458. Contains about one basdred designs of 


IN 


not be lower for several years. Present 






omes 


wellings, bungalows and cottages f $150 up 
to $8,000. All material furnished -Cut, 


THE ALADDIN CoO. 


BAY CITY, MICH, 

































Make it | 


Our members are | 








Tenderness 
Pain There 


ove unmistakable 
igns that one or 
ng of the or 


ition is known as 
Metatarsalgia or 
weakened trans- 
verse arch. This 
uneven pressure 
causes burning 


times extreme 
pain extends be- 
tween toes. Cal- 
louses form on the 
ball of the foot 
and the feet feel tired and ache all over. 


Dt Scholls 
Foot Comfort Appliances 


and Remedies will L gules remove the cause of all 
forms of foot trou ese scientific devices are 
worn inside yoursheas. unnoticeable, are extremely 
comfortable, and give duick and lasting relief to 
such conditions as tired or aching feet, weak ankles, 
bunions, callouses, corns, broken down arch or flat 
foot, so often taken for r tis: 

There is a shoe dealer in your locality eovecially 
trained by a Dr. Scholl expert on “Care of the F’ 
who will advise you regarding your foot coabien 

DR. SCHOLL’S Foot Comfort Appliances and 
Remedies are absolutely guaranteed to give satis- 
faction or your money A. —— ded, 


Advice Free 
tra eas SS 


rag 
“THE "SCHOLL MFG. CO. 








“Sure, the Whine anes Floor Brushes do beat them 


WHITING-ADAMS Methods of Manufacture 


which are 


FOR SALE BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


JOHN L. WHITING.-J. J. ADAMS CO... 


Brush Manufacturers for Over One Hundred Y ears 
Whiting- Adams Brushes Awarded Gold Medal, the highest award at 
















225 G Schiller St. Chicago 








Try It 30 Days Free 


clay in One- 
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TUMP PULLER 
Hy If sa’ LP vooyty 


NY tims (Bu (ile 





























for cleaning 


BRUSHES 


anteed to live and please all users 
er 10,000 Kinds and Sizes made 


Send for illustrated literature 


BOSTON, U.S. A. 


Panama-Pacific Exposition, 1915 


SEPARATORS 
SPREADERS 
ENGINE 











hargi no commission. Go t 
° ze =. ns Shi ante, all Len pone WOOL tous. We want 
t contract 


or ship * 
til you aol om us, Write 


for 
Kod Bee gar Move aphants Pad 
Guide,” sent FREE. 


WEIL BROS. & CO.. Ben 67, Fest Wayne, tnd. 
Capital $1,000, 






































Answer the farmers’ big questions 
How can I grow crops with less help? 
How dig — with fewer horses 

Ow Save ev tuber 
pape Ge the ) Soa and in the for the 


“TRON AGE Potato Diover 
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old pay e other 


—_ cost, the cade 
Its m 
ine J. — 
eeps 
gin. the n 
Rode every be ing with oil pre 
venting wear e 
ae to in in the lightest eo 
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Water _— Coats = Steel Frame Saws. 
Write AERMOTOR a C0, 2500 Twelfth St, Chicago 


Big Profits in CIDER 
and VINEGAR 50s ee 


making cider, wine, grape Juice and vinegar with a 
Mount Gilead Hydraulic Cider Press 


All hand or 10 to 400 bbis. 
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make food p 
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Complete elder and 
outfits ready to ship. 
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HYDRAULIC PRESS —_— = 
101 Lincoln Ave. Mount Gilead, 
Or Room 119 Boe Cactands Bt, Now York, X. Y. 
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—our latest Hay-Baling Profit-Book 
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Roots and Herbs Wanted 
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Dry Your Fruits and Vegetables °." pd 


time-tried ‘GRANGER EVAPORATOR.” Nosugar, no | 


jars, no cans, Thousands in use. Send $6 today, satisfat- 
tion pene eer or money back, Booklet F, Free on a 
SALES ASSN., Lafayette Bidg., Phila. 
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and golden seal. 
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Floral Guide FREE to rose lovers. Send today. The Conard 
& Jones Co., Box 25. West Grove. Pa 








| they can be shipped in good condition. 
| pony refrigerator crate ordinarily used holds 
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How To Bud Young Trees 


HE bud should be inserted as soon as cut 
from its twig and before it has had time 
te dry out. The bud should alsobe full, plump 
and well matured, and cut from wood of the 





aS 
T-shaped Raise 
Cutting a bud incision in the bark 
from a bud stick stock thus 
Next season 
And insert Then tie it cut away the 
this in place stock, thus 


current season’s growth. The stock should be 
in active growth so that the bark will slip 
easily. In cutting the bud a sharp knife is 
required, as a clean, smooth cut is desirable. 
The knife is inserted a half inch below and 
brought out the same distance above, shaving 
out x small wedge of wood under the bud along 
with the bark. This wedge is no hindrance to 
the union and should not be removed. The 
leaf is always clipped off. 

To insert bud, make a T-shaped incision 
just through the bark of stock, as shown in 
the illustration. Raise the bark carefully 
without breaking it and insert the bud. The 
bud must be held firmly to the stock by a 
bandage wound about the stock, both above 
and below it, being careful to leave the eye of 
the bud uncovered. In about ten days, if the 
bud “ takes,” the bandage must be removed. 
The work of budding is usually performed in 
July or August in the North, and in June in 
the South. 


Cold Crates Bring Cold Cash 


N the state of Washington, in the Ozark sec- 

tion of Arkansas and throughout Colorado, 
as well as in several eastern fruit-growing sec- 
tions, such as the Chautauqua-Erie belt, the 

ny refrigerator has come to revolutionize 

rry-marketing methods. One Chautauqua 
county, N. Y., man sold his red raspberries on 
the Pittsburgh market for twice the quotation 
offered at home, and was able to deliver the 
fruit in first-class condition. 

Pony refrigerator crates permit shipment 
successfully as far.as 2,000 miles. Red rasp- 
berries, the most perishable fruit marketed, 
have been successfully delivered in Minneap- 
olis and St. Paul by Puyallup valley, Washing- 
ton, growers. 

Where berries are shipped in plain crates, 
not in car lots, no refrigeration is possible in 
transit, and this limits the distance to =< 

he 


twenty-four pints of red raspberries in two 


| layers of twelve baskets each, and has a mid- 


dle partition board. The removable veneer 

to separate the top and bottom tiers is 
fitted into notches cut in the ends and middle 
partition. The pony refrigerator used in the 
Northwest holds fifty-four pints in six layers 
of nine baskets each. An ice pan, with drain- 
age, is placed in the top of the carrier, the 
refrigeration provided being in proportion to 


| the capacity and the quantity of ice in the ice 


pan. This method of shipment is new. 

















A shipping crate that’s almost as good 
as owning your own refrigerator car 














E. S. MILLER, Rreuaeh Tocee 














F the implement dealer 
tells you a tractor has 
Hess-Bright Ball Bearings, 
remember they are used in 
the best motor cars made. 
Andthetractor you buy very 
likely will be called “best.” 


ESS- 
Bright 
B lou gs 














[ FORDS now run on— 
KEROSENE !!! 






Run your Ford 
on Kerosene 
instead of gas- 
oline. Save big 
money andatthe 
same time get 
better results. 


The K.M.C. TRANSFORMER 


Made to last. The K. M. C. is the original 
and only service-giving Transformer 
madg. Every Ford owner should investi- 
Ve his proposition. Write a postal and 





get Free circular and low price. 


KEROSENE MOTOR CO. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
Dept. 144 





















ASK YOUR DEALER 
OR WRITE US. 


FE.MYERS & BRO. 33.0°3 nco"oi OHiG. 


ASHLAND PUMP AND HAY TOOL 














BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY. BEST 


MIXED PAINTS 


At WHOLESALE PRICES, Delivered FREE. 
For Houses, Barns, Roofs, all colors, and SAVE Dealers’ 
. In use GO years. Officially Endorsed by the 

prices surprise you. Write for Samples, 
ee 251 Plymouth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Catalog ‘vree, Auto Trailers 


‘arrow Works, Massillon, O. 
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Is Your Garden Drying Up? 


Beans and potatoes, corn and squash— 
What care I for meat, b’ gosh ? 

Things from my garden satisfy— 

What care lif food is high ? 

When winter threatens beast and man, 
I keep fat, for I always ‘‘ can.”’ 

















A nozzle line like this throws water 
twenty-five feet. By turning the pipe, 
a strip fifty feet wide is covered 


ROUGHT is the worst thing gar- 

deners have to contend with in July. 
Dry weather comes every summer and 
attacks every crop. 

Two treatments can be used in fight- 
ing dry soil. The first is, handle the soil 
in a way to prevent evaporation; and 
the second is, add water by some system 
of watering. 

To prevent evaporation of water from 
the soil, keep the upper inch or two 
inches of soil as fine and dry as dust by 
cultivating the garden oncéa week. For 
this purpose nothing surpasses a small 
wheel-hoe or a horse cultivator. 

The simplest and commonest means of 
watering is by use of sprinkling pots 
ora hose. It is possible to do more harm 
than good unless the hose is properly 
used. Water should be applied in the 
late afternoon. A slight sprinkling on 
the surface is of little use, because it 
stimulates only the roots near the sur- 
face Which are most exposed. A thor- 
ough soaking once a week, followed by 
cultivation, is more effective. Over- 
head irrigation systems can be erected 
for almost the same cost as hose equip- 
ment. A storage tank or pressure system 
is necessary for best results in watering 
a garden. 


Tried, True, Timely Hints 


After Lima beans reach the tops of the poles, 
pinch off the vines so that they will produce 
more beans. 


Be on the lookout for large horn-worms on 
tomatoes. Arsenate of lead will poison them, 
but the quickest way is to pick them off. 


Mary says a cauliflower is nothing more than 
a cabbage with a college education, The 
Garden Editor thinks the education did not go 
amiss. 


Turnips, beans, early beets, Golden Bantam 
corn—all will mature if planted now. Firm 
the seeds into the soil to get a good stand. 
Late cabbage and celery can be planted,in 
early July. 


The cabbage-worm is one of those persistent 
pests that comes early and stays late. Its work 
ean be stopped by spraying the plants with a 
tobacco and soapsuds solution. Another effect- 
ive spray is made up of one part of kerosene 
emulsion to twelve or fifteen parts of water. 


For the early crop of tomatoes for market, 
the plants should be trimmed to one or two 
stems and tied to stakes or other kind of 
supports. After selecting the stems that are 
to the fruit, go over the plat about once 
a week and pinch out shoots growing in the 
axils of the leaves. For canning purposes, 
where earliness is not of great importance, it 
is a question whether pruning and staking 
will pay. 
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| Preserves Roads-Prevents Dust 
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All Roads Lead to the Front! 


This photograph shows the leader of a fleet of 142 
U. S. A. motor-trucks entering New York over Riverside 
Drive. They drove all the way from Buffalo and are 
bound for the front. 







It is estimated that at least 300,000 new motor-trucks will 
take to the roads during 1918. Many thousands of these 
will be army-trucks, which are expected to run from mid- 
Western factories 2,000 miles to the seaboard. 








This great increase in heavy motor-traffic is disturbing to 
road authorities. They know it will quickly’ disrupt 
ordinary roads, because they are not built to withstand 
such wear and tear. 4 







The only way to save the situation is to strengthen the 
road, and Tarvia is the one product that will do this 
surely and economically. It has been used on thousands 
of miles of roadway all over the country, including the 
Army cantonments, with satisfactory results. 






Tarvia is a coal-tar preparation for use in constructing 
new macadam roads or repairing old ones. It reinforces 
the road-surface and makes it water-proof, dustless, mud- 
less, and proof against motor-trucks. 






The road shown in illustration is part of Riverside Drive, 
treated with “Tarvia-B.”’ 





Illustrated Tarviatbooklet free on request 





Company 








New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
Detroit Kansas City Minneapolis Nashville 
Birmingham Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria 
~THE BARRETT COMPANY, LIMITED : Montreal! Toronto 
Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. BR Halifax, N.S Sydney, N. 8. 






(Photo courtesy N. Y. World) 
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The Face in the Paper 


Rufus was certainly excited about 


Gladys Naylor, who had to be married 


the next day or forfeit $200,000. 


By EDWIN BAIRD 


broad leather arm of his chair—‘‘ and 
the matter is finished. Mr. Bassett here 
will handle the legal trifles.’’ 





You remember we left him in a 
taxicab hastening to her father’s 
Lake Forest home? Now—well, 
read on. | 


CHAPTER IV 
‘* FOLLOW THAT CAR!”’ 


HE first several miles in the 

taxicab were accomplished 

readily, in spite of the driving 
snow ; but beyond the city’s border 
progress was snail-like. Some- 
what north of Winnetka Rufus 
and his driver came upon a lux- 
urious limousine stalled, hub-deep, 
in a snow-drift. 

The road at that point was nar- 
row, and the taxicab slowed ma- 
terially as it drew abreast of the 
car. Rufus rubbed the frost from 
the window on his left and saw a 
man working, furiously with a 
balky engine, while a girl beside 
him urged himon. The man wore 
a yellow raincoat, but the signifi- 
cance of this did not immediately 
strike Rufus, who had forgotten 
the butjer’s words on that point. 
The girl wore a loose, shapeless 
ulster and a white motor veil. So 








The girl stared at him intently, 
silently. She seemed serene, mis 
tress of herself, but Rufus saw 
her fingers working nervously at 
her side. She looked briefly at 
Mr. Bassett, then back to her 
uncle again. 

**T think I see what you want,’’ 
she said quietly, ‘‘You want me 
to give up my inheritance.’’ 

**T should like you to transfer it, 
my dear, to your Cousin Wilbur. ’’ 

** Why should I ?’’ 

** Because he needs it more than 
you and by all moral right is en- 
titled to it.’’ 

She smiled—with her lips only. 
Her dark eyes were cold, un- 
friendly. “Really, Uncle Perry, I 
can’t take you seriously. And 
I must say you have acted, and 
are now acting, very strangely 


indeed. Will you call the motor, 
please ?’” 

**T will, Gladys, when you have 
signed—”’ 


** And if I refuse ?’’ 

He made the dainty gesture 
that seemed characteristic of him. 
‘*In that case, there will be no 








attired, she was just a feminine 
figure, impersonal, and had she 
not glanced over her shoulder as 
the taxicab sed, Rufus would 
have thought no more about her. 

But she did, and he got a photographic 
flash of cameo-like features, very white 
skin, black hair, dark eyes—and recog- 
nized her instantly. His eyes leapt to 
the monogram on the limousine door and 
made out the initials T. A. N.—standing 
for Theodore A. Naylor, her father. 

He was on his feet by now, but his 
taxicab had passed on, and when, calling 
to the driver to stop, he flung the door 
open, sprang out, started back along 
the snow-filled road, he saw that the 
man in the yellow raincoat had lost no 
time—the limousine was bearing down 
upon him, gaining momentum every 
second. 

He leapt into its path, waved his arms 
violently, and shouted, “Stop !’’ A terse 
blast from the siren, and he was forced 
to jump aside. The car sped past ina 
swirl of powdery snow. He caught sight 
of the girl in the rear seat, obviously 
frightened and worried—just a flying 
glimpse—and then she was gone. 

He raced back to his taxicab. 

‘**Follow that car! Don’t lose it!’’ 
And now he was in the front seat beside 
the driver and they were off again, 
ounding noisily in the wake of the big 
imousine. 

The chase stretched northward across 
a frozen country as wintry, almost, as 
far Siberia, and ended, as twilight 
was gathering, at one of,/the magnifi- 
cent North Shore country estates which 
are the aneqggg md Ppaaote of Chicago 
millionaires, imself unobserved, he 
saw the limousine turn in at the drive- 
way, saw the girl alight and enter the 
house, and saw the car chug oilily toward 
the garage at the rear. Then he climbed 
to the ground—rather stiffly, for he was 
chilled to the marrow—instructed his 
driver to wait for him, and, bent against 
the screaming wind,’ made his way to 
the house. He halted on the marble 
portico, fumbling with numbed fingers 
for the revolver in his overcoat et. 
The cool feel of it encouraged him to 
see the adventure through, fantastic 
though it surely was. ... The wind 
sighed through the elms in the yard, 


“But, Uncle Perry,” the girl protested, 
“I must go back” 


howled down from the housetop, dis- 
mally, mournfully, as if laden with the 
ages’ sorrows. A white billow of fine, 
feathery snow buried his shoes to the 
ankle. 

He kicked off the snow, took a good 
grip on his revolver and laid hold of the 
door-knob. To his amazement the door 
was unlocked. He opened it, stepped 
inside and closed it behind him. He 
stood in a hall as richly furnished as 
Buckingham Palace, though as poorly 
lighted as a hovel, a small shaded lamp 
at the far end affording the only illumi- 
nation. There was more than a sugges- 
tion of mustiness; an odor that had 
probably been gathering since the 
autumn before, 

Quite naturally he expected to see a 
servant, maybe two, hurry toward him, 
outraged at his high-handed intrusion. 
Oddly enough, nothing of the sort hap- 
pened. Indeed, the house seemed vacant, 
so quiet it was. Soon, though, he became 
aware of voices ahead of him; and, 
with one hand on the whopping revolver, 
his hat in the other, he stepped cautiously 
forward. His feet moved noiselessly 
over the thick rugs. The stillness was 
one At the second door to his right 

e stopped, and in the room beyond— 
which, being warmly lighted, refiected 
the splendor of the Sete hall—he saw 
Miss Naylor, the roly-poly fat man 
whom he knew as Bassett, and, seated 
in a leather chair near a great fireplace, 
an elderly man with white hair and pink 
skin. They were so engrossed that they 
did not perceive his presence, even 
when he reached the doorway ; and it 
was almost against his desire that he 
played the eavesdropper. 

** But, Uncle trad C ’’ the girl was pro- 
testing to the white-haired man, “it’s too 
absurd. The wedding is tomorrow. I 
must go back, I can not stay. I don’t 
love him, but you can’t stop me now.”’ 

With an almost imperceptible gesture 
of one plump white hand, the elderly 
man interrupted her. ‘‘My dear, it 
won’t be necessary to postpone the wed- 
ding. Merely sign your name. to’ this 
document’’— tapping a paper on the 


motor.”’ 

She did not speak for a minute. 
Then, quietly: ‘‘ Will you call 
the motor, Uncle Perry ?”’ 

**No, my dear.”’ 

‘Very well.”’ She whirled toward a 


walnut desk on which stood a telephone. 
Neither Bassett nor the other made a 

move to stop her. But when she reached 

the desk she uttered a low cry of dis- 

may. The wires were cut; the tele- 
hone was useless. She wheeled upon 
er uncle, her eyes blazing. 


CHAPTER V 
AT THE CLICK OF THE SWITCH 


‘Uncle Perry, this is despicable !’’ 
She bit her lip, as though she would 
choke back her flaming anger ; and then, 
in another moment, she swept toward 
the door in which stood Rufus. 

The elderly man half rose from his 
chair. ‘‘Gladys—my dear—where are 
you going ?”’ 

She did not answer. Rufus stood 
squarely in her path. He must, he 
thought, surely be discovered now. But 
if she saw him she took his presence as 
a matter of course, paying him no more 
attention than she would a servant. As 
he moved aside to let her pass he be 
came aware that some person outside 
his range of vision had entered the room; 
and the next instant he saw a young man 
step swiftly after her, take her arm 
and look down at her facetiously, adjust- 
ing his beribboned eyeglasses. ‘‘Whither 
bound, Gladys, in such precipitate 
haste ?’’ 

She wrenched-free from him and drew 
back. ~‘‘Are you in this contemptible 
thmg, too, Wilbur ?’’ Then, remember- 
ing his question: ‘‘I am going home.’’ 

‘* But, my dear girl, you can’t walk.’’ 

‘*T can walk to the railway station.’” 

Wilbur smiled in a sinister way—his 
lips curling down instead of up. Then 
he took her firmly by both arms, above 
her elbows. ‘‘You can, dear Gladys, 
but you won’t.’’ 

Not only from the words but from the 
tone as well, Rufus knew that his cue 
had come ; knew he must now take an 
active réle in this quickly-moving drama 
to which so far he had been the sole 
audience. He took the revolver from 
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Durable Soles 
That Save 


You don’t have to 
buy shoes so often if 
you get them with 
Nedlin Soles. For 
these soles are very 
durable. Waterproof, 
too, and won’t wear 


slick. 


Neolhin 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Soles 


Created by Science—to be 
what soles ought to be. They 
come on new shoes of all styles 
for men, women and children, 
and are available everywhere 
for re-soling and_ half-soling. 
Always marked: Nedlin 





See displays in shop windows 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 
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This Boy Made Good 


SUPPOSE there are Joneses every- 
where, but some are different. For 
instance, the Joneses of Sylvia, Kans. 
The father was a mail-carrier. When 
I first heard of the family two years 
ago, he had—and still has—a son, Ray, 
then fourteen years old. Now the mail-carrier 
is known as“ the father of Ray Jones,” a repu- 
tation gained through the boy’s energy. 

Ray Jones joined a pig club organized by 
the Governor of Kansas. For $50, which‘ the 
Governor lent him, he bought a pure-bred 
Hampshire sow, and went to work earnestly. 
In his report, sent to the Governor in Septem- 
ber, 1917, this boy said: “I didn’t want to join 
because I feared there would be a lot of red 
tape. J didn’t think I could keep the records. 
As we lived in a town I had no pasture. I had 
to use a vacant lot, and carry slop from neigh- 
bors’ homes. I did it; and I won fifth prize 
last year. Fifth prize doesn’t sound like much, 
but when you know that I competed with more 
than 100 other boys you'll see I didn’t do so 
poorly. No boy in the club exceeded me in 
profits. The slop and the vacant lot pasture 
were charged at regular contest rates, and my 
bank balance now, September 1, 1917, shows 
that I have to my credit $310, have paid you 
the $50 I borrowed, and still have the Hamp- 
shire sow, and she’s worth $100 any day.” 

Ray’s money came from the sales of breed- 
ing stock. Charles Dillon. 


SS 


Betsy Ross and the Star 


When Betsy folded a piece of white muslin 
and with one clip of her scissors made a per- 
fect five-pointed star, she not only pleased 


/% | 











General Washington 
who had come to see 
her about making a 
new flag for the new 
United States, but 
for all time set a 
standard, for the 
stars on our flag. 

One of Betsy’s descendants showed our 
Managing Editor how to make this star. The 
other day he showed me and I am passing 
it along to you. We get things by giving, so 
you pass this along until every one can make 
a five-pointed star with one clip of the shears. 

Here is the how: Take a square piece of 

paper or muslin and fold it in half. Then 
Pold it as shown in A. Fold it again on the 
dotted line as shown in A and it will then look 
like B. Fold once more on the dotted line as 
shown in B and it will then look like C. Cut 
as shown by dotted line on C and you have a 
perfect five- pointed star. Now, - if Pe ve 
ean do it. 











Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 


Every farm should become a member. 
on eS Pp e, write ogee 
address, send your name 
and the pon and folder will be | 
sent you free. There are no dues, no fines, _ 
no assessments. Menovertwenty-oneen- — 
onorary Members. Wideawakes 
now number 28,500; 416 clans have been | 
formed. Membership proves paren printedin | 
two colors, with gold seal attached, 10 cts. 








PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Wideawakes, and promise to play 
fair, to lend a helping hand, to believe 
in farming, and to have a brotherly love 














for farm boys everywhere. 











Price- 
Smashing 


Sale 
By Mail 


A REAL opportunity 
to cut deep into the 
“high cost — 
Ncdadedanes. 

Co. are smashin np a 
in their Special Mid- 
Summer Sale by Mail. 


Lay 100-page Book of 

—_ ains should have 
reached you some time 
ago. If it hasn’t, send 
us your name and ad- 
dress for a copy today. 


This book shows you more 
than a thousand special bar- 
gains. Don’t miss these re- 
markable money-saving op- 
portunities. Every offer is a 
real bargain, and every article 
is guaranteed. Your money 
back if you are not fully 
pleased and satisfied with the 
goods. All kinds of good 
merchandise are shown in 


this Special Sale by Mail. 





Kansas City 
Ft. Worth Portland, Ore. 


Please Write House Nearest You 


The PERFECT 
CORN HARVESTER 
Sold Direct $200 sriite currine™ 


Chicago 



























Works in any kind of 
soil, Cuts stalks, does- 
n’t pull like other cutters. Absolutely no danger. 
Cuts Four to Seven Acres a Day 
7 2 om aap and one is what one 


Dear Sirs:---Cut five acres in 
ar -- 
half the ti time I would have had to work ~ Ty 


Wud nal tobe pial since bay abe 
ours 

GEORGE H. GERMAN. - Lehighton, Pa. 

eorbereteamlien 30 mae 


Send for booklet and circulars all about this la- 
bor-saving machine; also of many users. 


LOVE MANUFACTURIN 
D 4 G goMrany. 
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Threefold Co-operation 


Every telephone connection 
requires co-operation. The 
slightest inattention or indif- 
ference on the part of the 
person who calls, or the com- 
pany that makes the connec- 
tion, or the person who is 
called results in a correspond- 
ing deficiency in service. Each 
is equally responsible for the 
success of the service. 


Not only is it to the advan- 
tage of the individual himself 
to use the telephone efficiently, 
but his conservation of the 
advantages of these national 
lines of speech benefits all 


telephone users. 


Accuracyin calling, prompt- 


ness in answering, clear and 
deliberate talking, courtesy 
and patience on the part of 
both user and operator are 
essentials of service, and must 


be mutual for good service. 


Efficient telephone opera- 
tion is vital to the war work of 
this country. The army, the 
navy and the myriad indus- 
tries contributing supplies de- 
pend on the telephone. It 
must be ready for instant and 
universal use. The’ millions 
of telephone users are insep- 
arable parts of the Bell Sys- 
tem, and all should patriotic- 
ally contribute to the success 
of the service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 





Become a Stenostrapher 


at par partir BUG eslary, A beh 4 
ching has oaryeioon soe ft ahorthand 
meer ag aee SeWemes 
rn a Week 
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Butterflies, insects. Some $1—$7. Prospectus 
Wanted Free. Sinclair. Box 415, D 16, ‘Los Angeles. Cal. 











ATEN T pevretonig, wre ine. Ro 
“Taventor’s Guide” FREE. Frankiin H. Hough, 


s G 
618 Loan & Trust Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


HONEY Yi %sss" Fae autostart 
List , Macrnte 10 cts. MV. Facey, Preston, Mina. 








The Face in the Paper 
[Continued from page 22] 


his pocket, and advanced. “ Miss Naylor,” he 
said, “‘there is a taxicab waiting for you in 
the road outside.” 

The girl, released by her captor, turned 
and looked at Rufus curiously. So did her 
uncle and Bassett. Wilbur, first to recover 
his wits, glared at him. 

There came the soft click of an electric but- 
ton, and the room was thrown into darkness. 

Silence followed. Then confused sounds, 
and the girl screamed. Rufus lit a match. The 
room was empty! 

But the girl screamed again—in the hall 
this time—and when he whirled in that direc- 
tion, with the match cupped in his palm, he 
saw her struggling with or cousin. He did 
the only thing possible under the circum- 
stances—pocketed his revolver and flung him 
self between her and her assailant. 

He found Wilbur a foe worthy of his muscle 
and only after a severe encounter could he get 
him on the floor.- Miss Naylor had fled, and 
soon Rufus followed. ~ ; 

Midway to the taxicab he overtook Miss 
Naylor and together they plowed their way 
through the storm. The driver, huddled for 
warmth inside his car, greeted them shiver 
ingly, thus: 

“Nothing stirring, boss. We gotta walk 
Engine’s busted.” 

The situation was unique. They could not 
return to the house, and the railway station 
was five miles away (an appalling distance, 
in view of the weather). They were discuss- 
ing this interesting dilemma, and getting no< 
where in it, when they heard the churning of 


| an automobile somewhere to the east of them. 


Louder and louder it grew, and then there 


| burst upon them through the thickening 





gloom the dazzling glare of a pair of head- 
lamps; and a heavy touring-car stopped @ 
short way off and a man’s voice hailed them 
through the falling snow: ‘“ Hello!—where’s 
the read to Chicago ?7—I’m lost.” 

There alighted from the front seat of the 
touring-car a masculine figure in goggles, 
gauntlets and long motoring-coat, and when 
he came within the broad path of white light 
shed by the head-lamps, Rufus saw that he was 
a light-haired young man—evidently a chauf- 
feur—not a bad-looking young man of his 
sort. He opened the hood of his humming 
engine, looked within, and then inquiringly 
acrossat them. “Engine quit?” he asked 

“ Yes,” answered Rufus, “ we’re stuck here, 
and we are bound for Chicago, too. Can you 
give us a lift?” 

“Surest thing you know, if you'll put me on 
the right road. Jump in and leave the taxi 
here till tomorrow.” 

But the taxi driver refused to go—said he’a 
stay in the car till help came. 

“ All right,” said Rufus, slipping a bill into 
his hand. “ We’ll stop at the ped cog and 
send you the trouble wagon. -bye.” 

He helped Gladys Naylor into the rear seat, 

uickly yee in beside her, slammed the 
+ ey and called out the necessary directions 
tothe chauffeur, who had by that time climbed 
into his seat in front. 
He 


To his dying day Rufus will never forget 
that blissful ride through the flying snow, nor 
the sweet presence of the girl beside him. 
At first she would not talk, but when he 

ured out the story he had to tell—how the 
awyer, Bassett, had tried to bribe him, how 
he repulsed the offer and then saw her picture 
in the paper, how he followed in a taxicab te 
save her—she thanked him delightfully and 
soon was talking to him as if she had known 
him always. 

She told him of the loveless marri her 
father had arranged, of her lonely life and 
need of a mother’s loving care. 

Rufus listened and sympathized and—the 
rogue !—made love to her so delicately and 
respectfully that she could only blush and 

Il her hand away when he tried to squeeze 

er fingers. 

The great car rushed through the darkness 
straight toward Miss Naylor’s home, and 


Rufus was happy—he had found the beautiful 


face in the paper. And before the ride was 
over he hel a made her promise—oh, he had a 
way png him, = Rufus deel ge would 
give up the worldly marriage of the morrow, 
and Gea herself a chance to fall in love with 
“somebody” who might fall in love with her 
if opportunity offe 

“There’s no other way to hepa, 
Rufus, soft and low, as the car stopped 
her father’s door. 

THE END 
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The Household 


The Homes of a Nation Are Its Strongest Forts 















Peace may not always dare to sheathe 


the sword, 
Yet may maintain, "mid many wars, 
acalm ; 
The desert traveler has not gained his 
home 


Ae s 
Who stops at an oasis ’neath a palm- 


The singer has not sung his final note 
Who pauses, for the silent throb of 
rest— 
The child has not attained his heritage 
Who lies, contented, on his mother’s 
breast : 
But these, the weary traveler—singer— 
child— 
All gain, through peace, the soul’s 
intrinsic fire, 
A stronger vigor for the work beyond, 
A purer purpose for their life’s desire. 


So grant Thy. peace, O working God 
above, 
Peace in our toil, and through it all, 
Thy love ; 
Thou art our shelter from life’s burning 
heat, 
Thou art our rest within the song we 
sing, 
Thou art our tender refuge from defeat, 
O God of constancy, Thou friendly 
King. Alice Cary. 


Watch Your Voice! 
By MRS, M. A. BARTLETT 


HERE are some people who judge 
"['new neighbors by the cleanliness of 

the yard about their back doors, 
the transparency of their window-panes, 
or the becomingness of their working 
clothes; but my first 


ting caught, is not a good principle ; but 
if by observing this rule for a while one 
acquires the habit of not doing the un- 
desirable thing, the principle involved 
may well be forgotten. 

A woman with good instincts is 
ashamed to have her neighbors hear her 
scolding her family or expressing her 
dissatisfaction over some trivial thing. 
She consequently keeps her tongue in 
check, and endeavors by all means in 
her power to calm her nerves, and keep 


_ the tones of her voice low and sweet. 


When you are far from neighbors, en- 
circled only by your own household, it is 
easy to ‘let go’’ and say the first thing 
that comes into your mind in tones that 
reflect your disposition. 

Have there not been times when you've 
looked up suddenly to find some one 
standing by? You had seen no one 
coming, you were taken by surprise, 
caught perhaps in a wild harangue—and 
you’ were ashamed. Do you not think, 
then, that it would be a good idea to 
talk always as if a stranger or a neigh- 
bor were within hearing distance ? 

Cultivate a quiet pleasant tone. The 
habit of gentle speech may be acquired 
as readily and as easily as the habit of 
constant nagging, scolding and lament- 
ing ; and oh, the difference it makes to 
the family! Quarreling children are the 
more quickly quieted, favors from hus- 
band and the boys more readily granted, 
and the daily tasks of the girls more 
readily accomplished when the voice that 
asks or commands is pleasant and kind. 

At first it may be difficult to keep a 
firm watch over the voice. You may 





impress chance passers-by, new neigh- 
bors or other folks of your community 
with the fact that you would be a very 
desirable acquaintance, you must subdue 
your harsh tones, overcome your nervous 


outbreaks, banish your whine and speak 


always as you would if you wished to 
show yourself at your best, for you never 
know who may be ‘‘ around the corner.’’ 


> 


Concerning 
Certain Domestic Affairs 


If I can lend 
A strong hand to the fallen, or de- 
Send 
The right against a single envious 
strain, 
My life; though bare 
Perhaps of much that seemeth dear 
and fair 
To us on earth, will not have been 
in vain. Helen Hunt Jackson. 


LONG with our meatless and wheat- ° 
less days why not start a campaign 
for a soldier letter day. Call it Red Letter 
Day, for it is safe to say that it would be 
a red letter day for the soldiers. On 
that day let absolutely nothing prevent 
us from writing to ‘‘ our own boy,’’ and 
also send a message of some kind to one 
or another of the neighbor boys. 


During the picnic season when thou- 
sands of people throughout the land 
gather together for social purposes, a 
great deal of food is wasted. People 
seem averse to carrying remnants of 
luncheons home with them. Waste of 
this kind should never occur. It has been 

suggested, therefore, 





opinion is always based 
on the voice of the 
keeper of the house. 
I have lived East and 
West, in Canada as well 
as the United States, on 
cramped city lots where 
only a few feet inter- 
vened between build- 
ings, and far removed 
from even a small town, 
shut away from the 
world on a lonely moun- 
tain farm. In large 
houses and small, in 
good ones and bad, I 
have made my home; 
and the people I have 
come in contact with, as 
neighbors or acquaint- 
ances, have been of 
many sorts. Yet invari- 








that if signs were posted 
around picnic grounds, 
setting forth the fact 
that in time of war pic- 
nickers should not throw 
away food but take it 
home and use it, a saving 
might be effected. Be- 
sides effecting a food 
saving, the signs will 
serve to call the atten- 
tion of the people to the 
serious food situation. 
It is no smal] task 
which the women of 
America are being asked 
to undertake. More 
than 10,000,000 children 
under five years of age 
in the United States are 
just passing through the 
physically most hazard- 
ous years of the whole 








ably the opinion formed 
when first I caught the 
sound of my neighbor’s 
voice as she went about 
her daily tasks, proved to be my final one. 
A woman may greet me at the front 
door with a smile and an even-toned, 
eompany-mannered voice ; but if before 
Iring her bell I hear her yelling at her 
children in a high-pitched voice, or catch 
the sound of a dragging, complaining 
whine, I immediately know that I am 
not facing the real woman. 
To avoid doing a thing for fear of get- 


Decorated with crépe paper in patriotic designs this table is appropriate 
for refreshments, or would serve as a booth at a bazaar 


grow tired of pulling up short a half dozen 
times a day to soften an unkind speech. 
But nothing so wearies the body as con- 
stant fretting and complaining, and noth- 
ing so racks. the nerves as habitual 
scolding. If you come to the end of the 
day with the sound of your own pleasant 
tones echoing in’ your ears, physically 
and mentally you will feel at ease. 

Remember, also, that if you would 





span of life. Mothers 
can do more for them 
‘ now than can be done at 
any other period to correct curable de- 
fects, and especially to start them along 
the road to.normal and healthy develop- 
ment by proper food, careful attention 
to their hygiene, and by keeping close 
watch over them so that war conditions 


shall not interfere with their welfare. 


And very often what their mothers can 
do for them now will determine their 
fiture usefulness as citizens. 
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Patriotic Women Will Use These New Recipes 





Corned Beef Hash is an appe- 
tizing dish, easily prepared. 
To make it, chops ightly—not 
too fine—a half can or six 
ounces of corned beef. Meas- 
ure this and add a trifle more 
than the same amount of 
chopped cold boiled potatoes. 
Flavor to taste with onion, 
pepper and salt, and mix all 
together. Melt the fat in an 
aluminum omelet pan, put in 
the mixture, cook until the 
surface is browned, then turn 
and brown on the other side ; 
or spread the mixture in a 
frying pan and, when the 
under side is browned, fold 
like an omelet, Turn out on a 
platter, garnish with water- 
cress and serve hot. 


Baked Beans with Oil are 








are ‘ < See 
Banana salad 


Vegetable salad 


per, cut in fine strips. Pour 
into individual molds, set on 
ice, and when hard turn out or 
lettuce leaves. Serve with 
any preferred salad dressing. 


50-50 Oatmeal Muffins are 
quickly made and quickly 
eaten. To make them use 
three-fourths cupfulc* cooked 
oatmeal or rolled oats, three- 
fourths cupful of sifted war 
flour, one-half teaspoonful of 
salt, one teaspoonful of bak- 
ing-powder, one tablespoon- 
ful of sugar, one egg, one 
tablespoonful of shortening 
and liquid to make a rather 
stiff batter—about one-fourth 
cupful. Sift together, twice, 
the flour, salt, sugar and bak- 
ing-powder. Beat the eg 
until light and add the mel 











found by many to be more 
digestible than those cooked with pork. 
They are excellent, also, to serve on 
meatless days. Soak one quart of beans 
over night. In the morning pour this 
water off, add more water and parboil 
them until the skins crack, changing the 
water twice. Put into the bean pot one 
small onion, cut in slices. Fill the pot 
with beans, adding one-fourth cupful of 
molasses, one-third cupful of vegetable 
oil, one tablespoonful of mustard, two 
even teaspoonfuls of salt, one-half tea- 
spoonful of soda and one-fourth tea- 
spoonful of black pepper. Cover the 
beans with water, and bake from eight 
to ten hours, adding water as needed. 


Shrimps are higher in food value than 
all other shell-fish, and they make a 
pleasing addition to the bill of fare. 
Canned shrimps are delicate in flavor, 
but should be thoroughly rinsed in cold 
water before using. Placed upon let- 
tuce leaves, and served with mayonnaise 


or French dressing, they make a deli- . 


cious salad. 


Cabbage and Shrimp Salad could be 
served when lettuce is unobtainable. 
Shred or chop finely enough cabbage to 
make about two and and one-half cup- 
fuls. Rinse one small can of shrimps in 
cold water, flake with a fork and add to 
the cabbage. Mix with the following 
dressing : One heaping tablespoonful of 
sugar, one tablespoonful of flour, one 
teaspoonful of salt, one-half teaspoon- 
ful of dry mustard. Add one egg, beat 
all together and stir in gradually one 
cupful of vinegar and water, about half 
and haif. Cook in a double boiler until 
it thickens. 


Shrimp Sandwiches are new and deli- 
cious. With one can of shrimps use one 

een pepper, one tablespoonful of lemon 
juice, three olives, one cupful of chop- 
ped celery and one-half cupful of mayon- 
naise dressing and watercress. Soak the 
shrimps in ice water for fifteen minutes, 
drain, dry on towel and break in pieces. 
pers the lemon juice over the shrimps, 

d the pepper (cut in thin strips) and 


the olives, chopped. Then add the sea- 


soning and toss about lightly to mix well. 
Mix with the mayonnaise dressing, to 
which is added an onion, if desired. 
Spread between slices of Victory bread. 





A sprig of watercress in each sandwich 
adds to the flavor and appearance. 


Peanut Butter is a delicacy which we 
can not well get along without, as it 
takes the place of butter, apple butter, 
jams and jellies, which are scarce many 
times in the year. The use of it need not 
be limited to a spread for bread and 
crackers, for it combines well with a 
variety of foods, and lends itself to 
cooking with excellent results. 


Peanut Butter Cookies (sugarjess), 
require six tablespoonfuls of fat, one- 
fourth cupful of peanut butter, one cup- 
ful of molasses, one-fourth cupful of sour 
milk, one-half teaspoonful of soda, one 
teaspoonful of baking-powder, three and 
one-half cupfuls of rye flour or war flour, 
or enough to make a stiff dough. Mix 
the ingredients in the order in which 
they are given. Roll out the dough, cut 
the cookies with a small cutter and bake 
them in a moderate oven. 


Peanut Fondu combines rice and pea- 
nut butter in an appetizing way. Use 
one-half cupful of peanut butter, one 
cupful of cooked rice, one and one-half 
cupfuls of milk, one egg, one-half tea- 
spoonful of pepper and one teaspoon- 
ful of salt. eat egg white until stiff. 
Mix all the other ingredients together 
and fold in the beaten white. Turn into 
a buttered baking dish and bake in a 
moderate oven thirty or thirty - five 
minutes. 


Peanut Bunny is a nice supper dish. 
It requires one-half cupful of peanut 
butter, one cupful of milk, one table- 
spoonful of butter or butter substitute, 
one tablespoonful of flour, one-half tea- 
spoonful salt, one-half teaspoonful of 
mustard and a dash of cayenne pepper. 
Melt the butter, stir in the flour, add 
milk gradually. When smooth, add the 
peanut butter and cook until it is melted. 
Add seasonings and serve on crackers 
or toast. 


Banana and Peanut Butter Salad is 
quickly made and sure to please. Cut 
bananas in half crosswise, then length- 
wise. Spread the pieces with peanut 
butter, press them together, place on let- 
tuce leaves, serve with French dressing. 


Molded Vegetable Salad makes a nice 
company dish. To make it dissolve one 
tablespoonful of gelatine in one-fourth 
re pe of cold water. Then add one- 
half cupful of boiling water, one table- 
spoonful of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of 
vinegar, two tablespoonfuls of lemon 
juice and one teaspoonful of salt. Strain 
and cool and when it begins to thicken, 
add one cupful of celery cut in small 
pieces, one cupful of shredded cabbage 
and one-half cupfui of green sweet pep- 


shortening, then the flour 
mixture, alternating with portions of the 
liquid, until a batter is formed somewhat 
stiffer than for ordinary flour muffins. 
Drop by spoonfuls into greased muffin 
pans until half filled and bake twenty to 
twenty-five minutes in a fairly hot oven 


Chocolate Bread Pudding should be 
served on a meatless day. Use two cup. 
fuls of stale bread-crumbs, two cupfuls 
of milk, two cupfuls of water, twosquares 
of unsweetened chocolate, two-thirds 
cupful of brown sugar, one large or two 
small eggs, one-fourth teaspoonful of 
salt and one teaspoonful of vanilla. Scald 
the milk and water together, pour it 
over the bread-crumbs and allow them 
to soak for thirty minutes. Melt the 
chocolate in a saucepan placed over hot 
water, add one-half cupful of sugar and 
enough milk (taken from crumbs and 
milk) to make it of a consistency to pour, 
Add this to the soaked crumbs with the 
remaining sugar, salt, vanilla and eggs, 
slightly beaten ; turn into a greased pud- 
ding dish and bake one hour. 


50-50 Cocoa Cake is a favorite in The 
Farm Journal lunch-room. To make it, 
use one-half cupful of flour, one-half 
cupful of cocoa, one-fourth teaspoonful 
of cinnamon, one cupful of sugar, one 
teaspoonful of baking-powder, one-half 
cupful of cold water, three eggs and a 
pinch of salt. Mix the cocoa and sugar 
together, add the cinnamon and water. 
Mix until the sugar is dissolved ; sepa- 
rate the eggs, add the ag to this and 
beat until light. Sift the flour, baking- 

wder and salt into this mixtur®; mix 
ightly together. Beat the whites of 
eggs until dry and fold in lightly. Grease 
a Turk’s head cake pan, pour the mix- 
ture intoit and bake in a moderate oven 
for forty minutes; or bake in greased 
muffin tins for twenty minutes. 


Cocoanut Drop Cakes are highly patri- 
otic as they require neither -wheat nor 
butter. The recipe calls for three cu 
fuls of corn flakes, two eggs, one-half 
cupful of sugar, one package or cupful 
of shredded cocoanut. Separate the eggs, 
beat the yolks slightly, add sugar, cocoa- 
nut and corn flakes and mix well. Beat 
the egg whites very stiff, fold in lightly, 
then drop by spoonfuls on greased pans 


and bake twenty minutes in a hot oven, 
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A Hundred Pages of 
Price-Smashing 
- Bargains 


ERE is a remarkable 

money-saving op- 
portunity. Montgomery 
Ward & Co.’s Special 
Sale by Mail offers it to 
you. Consult the 100- 
page Special Book of 
Price-Smashing Bar- 
gains. You probably 
have a copy of it by this 
time. If not, send us 
your name and address 
today. It’s yours free by 
return mail. 


Consult that book for what 
you need. It is surprising 
what a broad field its special 
offers cover—things to wear, 
to eat, to use in the home; 
dress goods, gloves, men’s 
clothes, work suits, silks and 
satins, kitchen-ware, grocer- 
ies, gas engines, auto acces- 
‘sories and tires, kerosene oil 
cook stoves—all kinds of 
merchandise. And _ every 
offer a real money saver. 


Chicago Kansas City 
Ft. Worth Portland, Ore. 


Please Write House Nearest You 


“DON'T SHOUT” 


‘I hear you. I can hear now as 
well as anybody. ‘How?’ With 
THE MORLEY PHONE. 





















I've a pair in my ears 
now, but they are in- 
visible. I would not know I 
had them in, myself, only 
that | hear all right. 

‘The Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses 
are tothe eyes. In- 






visible, comfortable, 

weightless and harm- 
less. Anyone can ad- 
just it.'' Over one 
hundred thousand 
sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 793, Perry Bidg., Phila. 


Agents: $50 a Week 


New Water- 
ape by BO Tan rica, reste: 
al sockeeis cithen’” Aene: 
P sah "eae 
Easy Seller—Big Profits 





rants, 
Sav. 
D ’ 


‘ten sell > one inant 
sold .25 in 14 hours. Haas sold 
EY yi dp 
rite quick for terms and samples. 

MAS APRON CO. 

6949 Se. Dayton, Ohio 
What dishwashing does to drainpipes 
Almost everybody knows what clogs up 
the drainpipes—the grease from dishes and 
pots and pans, which hardens and keeps the 
water from flushing away bits of waste from 
the sink. Gold Dust, when used for dish- 
washing, not only dissolves the grease on 
the dishes, but keeps your sink and drainpipe 
free, unclogged and sanitary. If you’ve had 





trouble with your sink.and drainpipes, you'll | 


appreciate this hint. 
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Canning Made Easy 














Tio United States Department 
Agriculture advises you to can fruit 
and vegetables this way: 

Wash the jars; wash the rubbers and 
test them for quality: Set the empty 


ars and rubbers into a pan of water to 
eat and keep hot. 

Use only fresh, sound vegetables. 
Wash, then place in a colander ; blanch 
by setting in a tightly covered vessel of 
boiling water or steam for from five to 
ten minutes for beans, one and one-half 
minutes for tomatoes, five minutes for 
sweet corn and beets. 

Remove from the boiling water or 
steam and plunge quickly into cold, clean 
water for a moment only. Remove and 
pack immediately into hot jars; add hot 
water and seasoning, place rubbers and 
tops of jars in position, screw them down 
tight and then give a. quarter of a turn 
back. Place jars on false bottom of lath 
or wire placed in the wash-boiler, sub- 
merging them two inches. Put the cover 
on the wash-boiler and let the water 
boil hard for two hours for beans, twen- 
ty-two minutes for tomatoes, three hours 
for sweet corn, and one and ahalf hours 
for beets. Start counting time when the 
water begins to boil. Remove the jars, 
tighten the covers, invert to cool and 
examine them for leaks. If leaks are 
found, change rubbers and boil again 
for ten minutes. 








of | 








Fruit that is to be canned by this | 


method should be sound and 
Wash it carefully and remove any parts 
that are decayed. Place all fruit, ex- 


fresh. | 


cept berries, in a square of cheese-cloth | 
or a wire basket and dip into boiling | 


water for one-half -minute for peaches, 
and one and one-half minutes for apples 
and pears. Plunge for a moment into 
cold water. Skin the fruit if necessary, 
and leave whole or cut, as preferred. 

Pack the fruit in hot jars, fill the jars 
with hot sirup or boiling water and pro- 
ceed according to directions for vegeta- 
bles, allowing the water to boil sixteen 
minutes for peaches and twenty minutes 
for apples and pears. 

Make sirup according to formula 1, 
which requires three quarts of sugar 
and two quarts of water. Boil until the 
sugar is dissolved,skim off impurities and 


keep it hot ; or use formula 2, which is | 
not so sweet. This takes two quarts of | 


sugar to three quarts of water. 
Imperfect jars, caps or rubbers are 
responsible for the greatest percentage 
of spoilage. It is quite wcamenory to pro- 
vide a good storage place which shovld 
be both cool and dark. If exposure ‘o 
the light is unavoidable, wrap the jars 
in brown paper, or store them in the 
boxes in which they were bought. 
Commercial canning outfits will in 
every case expedite the work, and should 
be found in every home having a large 
quantity of food to preserve, or in com- 
munity kitchens, The get-together spirit 


| is necessary for a movement of this sort. 


It has been demonstrated that commu- 
nity kitchens produce the maximum of 
food conservation and offer the most 
economical means for canning, five wo- 
men in a community kitchen doing the 


| work of from forty to fifty families. 











The Health oTwo Generations” 
benefitted by the use of Nujol 


Mother and child both profit from a 
mother’s use of Nujol during the 


nursing period: — 
NUJOL LABORATORIES 
STANDARD OIL CO. (New Jersey) 


































BAYONNE, N. J. 
Dear Sir:— 

Because of the fact that it was 
necessary for my wife to take medi- 
cine for constipation while nursin 
our first two children, they both suf- 
fered and were pale and cross until 
old enough to eat for themselves. 
When the same trouble began with 
our third child, our physician said 
that there was no laxative medicine 
for my wife that would not hurt the 
baby. I then persuaded my wife to 
try Nujol, as I had successfully used 
it. It relieved her without affecting 
e baby; as a result we have the 
healthiest, happiest child you ever saw. 

Si . 

(Name and address sent on request.) 
This is one of the testimonials from hund- 
reds of users who use Nujol to insure nor- 
mal bowel-habits, and who then share their 
abundant health with their babies. It is 
healing; it is effective; it brings about thor- 
ough and regular bowel habits, yet contains 
no drugs, whatsoever. 


ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS | 
There are no substitutes—there is only Nujol 
All drug stores in U. S. and Canada. In 
bottles only bearing Nujol trademark. Nev- 
er in bulk. Send 50c and we will ship new 
kit size to U. S. soldiers and sailors 
where. Write for booklet free. 
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ROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
the ern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the parts 
together as you would a 


ente, Catalog & measure 
blanks mailed free, Send 
name and address today. 


C. E. BROOKS, 2348 State Steet, Marsal, Mich 
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Dint., 
Hoy oe are 
P, Boston.” 
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BELL-ANS 


Always Removes 
Indigestion. Druggists 
refund money if it fails. 25c 
CASH OLD FALSE TEETH , 
















































bottie is air-tight, 





These 
New Bottle Stoppers 

will make it easier 
for you to put up 
Rootbeer at home 


O strings or wire to cut the 

hand. Easy to use and keep 
clean. Fit almost any bottle. 
Can be used again and again. 
Safe—secure—satisfactory. Will 
hold great pressure. 


With these new bottle weonpers you 
can put up five gallons of tbeer 
at home in a few minutes. 


Most rs carry these Hires Ex- 
pansion Bottle Stoppers. If you can- 
net get them in your neighborhood, 
order them direct from us. 

50c a dozen. 
Hires sioagshett eatonst is the 
. from the juices 0 Na- 


ture’ ts rks, 
herbe and berri rries. 






















































| You men and women of his “home 
guard” should wear this patriotic jf 
i economy cloth, too. It's fast color | 


i} and wears like leather. 






(the kind Uncle Sam uses) ca the 


yellow" army” label, like the a’ 
for it apernnen onward sem 


ter ge ee oe 


finish ladies’ overall cloth. 
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Aunt Harriet 
Solves Many Troubles 


\ K JE are invited to an 7 crystal 
wedding anniversary and wish to 

take a suitable and usefu gift. Can you 

suggest something ? The In-Laws, 


Baking dishes of fireproof glass are attrac- 
tive, durable and save labor. They come in a 
variety of shapes, and whether you choose a 
casserole, a bread pan, pie plate or custard 
cups, your gift is sure to be acceptable. 


Please give a list of games or contests 
suitable for entertaining sailors and so)- 
diers out-of-doors. The Committee. 


Among other feats you could have flat and 
obstacle races, jumping blindfold races, egg 
and spoon races, sack races and three | 
races. An amusing race is that in which each 
contestant carries a pail of water on his head 
and is automatically out of the race if he spills 
adrop. Another contest is run by a pair of 
contestants, blindfolding one while his part- 
ner steers him through obstacles and around 
the course with toy horse lines. 


Iam a boy sixteen years old and want 
to become a school-teacher. My parents 
tell me that hardly any men teach school 
and that nearly all the teachers are 
women. Is this so? 

Heart of the Dakotas. 


By no means. Many men have taught, many 
are teaching and many will continue to teach. 
The majority of professional men earned the 
money with which they pursued special lines 
of study by teaching school. Many have chosen 
teaching for their life-work, and are serving 
their country by preparing boys to become 
good citizens. 


Please tell me how to prevent excessive 
perspiration under the arms. S. L. S. 


I have mailed you the names of several prep- 
arations which you can secure at the drug- 
stores; or you could bathe the parts affected 
not less than twice a day and, after drying, 
apply an astringent made by pouring one pint 
of boiling water over one ounce of white oak- 
bark. When it is not convenient to use a 
liquid, dust with a powder combining saly- 
cylic acid, 105 grains; powdered boracic aeid, 
350 grains; pure powdered tale, seven ounces, 
A pinch of baking-soda applied to the arm- 
pits after bathing will counteract the odor of 
perspiration whichis very unpleasant, even 
where the pores are not abnormally active. 


What shall I do with a knitted sweater 
that is badly soiled and stretched out 
of shape? Perplexed. 


Knitted garments are quite likely to stretch, 
and washing only increases the trouble. Many 
women in your plight are ripping their sweat- 
ers apart,winding the wool in hanks and wash- 
ing it, preparatory to knitting it up again. 
Wind the wool over a magazine, tie the hanks 
at each end to prevent tangling, and wash as 
follows : Dissolve three tablespoonfuls of pure 
soap flakes in a gallon of boiling water and 
beat until a thick lather is formed. Put the 
wool into it and stir with a stick. Soak until 
the water is cool enough to bear the hands 
with comfort, lift up and down until the dirt 
has all been removed, but do not rub. Rinse in 
three waters as hot as the wool was washed 
in, squeeze out, but do not ig Hang the 
hanks up to dry, and it will be found as soft 
and fluffy as when new. Knit again, using 
smaller needles. Clean wool may be wound 
in hanks and steamed over boiling water. 





Aunt HARRIET wishes to give advice, suggestions 
and sympathy to all Our Folkg who are in doubt 
or in trouble; but only such answers as will 
benefit the largest number of people will be 
given here. For prompt reply, send & stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. AdGress, Aunt Harriet, 
this office. 























“ Cat is a noun, 
voice feline gender” 
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Mellin’ * 
Food 


The Mellin’s Food 
Method of Milk Modi- 
fication is the highest 
form of successful infant 
feeding. Those who 
study the care and feed- 
ing of their babies most 
carefully are using 
Mellin’s Food because 
they have proved it best. 


Write today for a Free Trial 
Bottle of Mellin’s Food 





























































‘Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. , 









For a a pres bathroom 
Even in the bathroom there’s a bit of 
oil, abit of grease. But Gold-Dust gets 
rid of dark circles and rims in wash bowls 
and bath tubs—because Gold Dust so 
quickly dissolves the grease. And you’li 
find Gold Dust cleans gently, without 
scratching or marring the surface of 
porcelains, enamel, tiling or the nickel- 
plated fixtures. 
DAISY FLY KILLER mses, “23 she's 
17H flies. Neat, clean, or: 
namental, convenient, 
ee em cheap. Lasts all seagon. 
ice Made of metal, can’t 


spill or tip over; wil 
not or jure @ 











NEPAGE'S| 


GLUE ct. 
Ae ee oe 2 Oe he 
PATENTS !¢crtnstersty 
BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, BD CO. 
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| Where the Poets Live 


Let’s Get Together 


This calling others slackers 
Won’t help to see it through. 
That’s what the Kaiser’s backers 

Would like to have us do. 


We've got to stick together 
And help each other win, 

Nor stop to wonder whether 
Our neighbor’s free from sin. 








The brave men in the trenches, 
The strong men at the plow, 
The skilled men at the benches— 

Each class is helping now. 


In Flanders’ Fields 


[The following poem, by Captain McCrae, of Can- 
ada, who has since lost his life in the Great War, 
is one of the gems of the English language. Its 
beauty, sincerity and patriotism make it one of 
the most quoted poems produced by the war.] 
In Flanders’ fields the poppies blow 
Between the crosses, row on row, 
That mark our place, and in the sky 
The larks still bravely singing fly, 
Scarce heard amidst the guns below. 
We are the dead. Short days ago 
We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 
Loved and were loved, and now we lie 
In Flanders’ fields. 


Take up our quarrel with the foe, 

To you from falling hands we throw 

The torch—be yours to hold it high. 

If ye break faith with us who die, 

We shall not sleep though poppies grow 
In Flanders’ fields. 


as Sa 
Gardeners 
By RALPH M. THOMSON 


Cares are the weeds of life 
Which, when they start, 

May spring up over night, 
And choke the heart. 


Joys are the flowers that bloom 
Where sunbeams stroll, 

To sweeten all the earth, 
And thrill the soul. 


And in the plots assigned 
To men to hoe, 

Each gardener must say 
Just what shall grow. 





Going Back Home 


There’s nothing sadder than returning, 
responsive to a heartfelt yearning to 
scenes we used to know; but lately to 
such scenes I wandered, and with an 
aching heart I pondered o’er things of 
long ago. I used to know a girl named 
Daisy, who was so smooth she drove me 
crazy ; of her for years I’d dreamed ; 
and always in my mental vision, angelic, 
beautiful, Elysian, and bright with youth 
she seemed. And in my recent tour I 
found her with seven husky sons around 
her, and she was bent and gray, and worn 
from cooking hams and Sikes and wash- 
ing everlasting dishes, and helping men 
pitch hay. And all the lads who with me 
gamboled, and through the melon patches 
rambled, on bygone starry nights, were 
stale, from all their toil and straining, 
and hobbled up and down complaining 
of aches and chigger bites. The town 
itself was there, unchanging, the river 
down its course was ranging, by gp 
elm and pine ;-the old stone church still 
reared its steeple, and in its shade were 
planted people who once were chums of 
mine, Walt Mason. 

(Copyright, The George Matthew Adams Service.} 
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Mestclox 


VY] ? estclox is the trade mark on 


the dial of every timepiece 
made by the Western Clock Co. Itis 
a pledge of quality. 


IG_ BEN, 


time. 


To ring on time, an alarm clock 
must run on time. 


Western Clock Co.—makers of Westclox 


La Salle, IIL, U.S. A, 


Big Ben—Baby Ben—Pocket Ben—America—Lookout—lIronclad—Slee p-Meter—Bingo 


Baby Ben 
Sleep-Meter are the best known 
Westclox timekeepers. 


All Westclox alarms keep good 
They all have the patented 
Westclox construction — a better > 
method of clock making. 


Factories at Peru, Ill. 
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No Punctures—No Blowouts 


Essenkay is the final solution to the tire problem. JH 
It eliminates punctures, blowouts and tire trou- 


Wa bles. No air is used, therefore no inner tubes. 
\ No spare tires, pumps or jacks needed. The 
minconveniences and expense incident to air 


filled tires is avoided. 


Like 
Air 


“OVER 25,000 USERS” . Ag 


Doubles Tire Mileage 


The use of Essenkay is an economy—tires run 
from two to five times as far as air filled tires. 
Essenkay keeps tires at constant pressure—cannot 
be deflated or run flat—thus they wear down to 
the last layer of fabric. : 


Essenkay Is Guaranteed 


peewee Ms guaranteed not to be affected by 
eat, water, mud, sand, friction, pressure, 
atmospheric or climatic conditions, not to 
oxidize, b , rot, crumble, nor change its con- 
sistency in any way. 








First Cost—Last Cost 


Essenkay should be good for use from five to ten 
years. As tires wear down to the 
fabric and are discarded, the Essenkay is placed 
in new tires. Essenkay is an investment. The 
first cost is the last cost. 


Ten Days’ Free Trial 


We'll send Essenkay for your = that you can test it 

under your own conditions. If you are not convinced 

oat © ue Pe ae naugntn Sve reshies One Sansies 
, the eost noth 

FoR Font. p AR nae ‘Ob TEN DAYS’ FREE 

TRIAL OFFER AND FREE BOOKLET. 


THE ESSENKAY PRODUCTS CO., No. 20, 220 W. Superior St., Chicago, U.S. A. 





DEALERS :—This company will consider applications from responsible dealers in open territory. 








For keeping flies and 
many ot insects off 
animals. Used and en- 
dorsed since 188 by lead- 
ing dai en. Cows give 
25% to 35% more milk du 
ing fly season if sprayed 
with Shoo-Fly. 


$1 worth saves $20 


on each cow in a single season. 
Allays ioghing. Aids in healing 
Excellent for lice and mites in 





in milk ond fiesh 
Excellent for galls. 
cuts and sores. 
poultry houses. 
Send $1.00 for enough Shoo-Fly to protect 10 


cows 2 weeks, also our 8-tube gravity sprayer. 
Money back if not satisfactory. Name Express 
Office. Booklet FREE. 


SHOO-FLY MFG. CO., Dept. B, 1310 N. 10th St., Phila. 
Editor knows from experience Shoo-Fly is O. K. 


ABSORBINE 
SO MARK REG 


J.S.PAT. OFF. 
Reduces Strained, Puity 
Lymphangitis, Poll Evil, Fistula, Boils, 
Swellings ; Stops Lameness and allays 
— Heals Sores, Cuts, Bruises, 
Chafes. It is a 

‘Safe Antiseptic and Germicide 
Does not blister or remove the 
hair and horse can be worked. Pleasant to 
use. $2.50 a bottle, delivered. Describe your 
case for special instructions and Book 5 8 Free. 
W.E.YOUNG, P.D.F., 153 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


i TIRES vc: 


































ESS 
Pememe sen Writ and worl § 


Freshly made 
GUARANTEED 6000 N MILES 
seconds.) All sizes, non-skid or plain. 
ms gunfgntecd Quai” This sav- 
ina ss ay wee Kg ae 


SERVICE AUTO co. 
934 Traders Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Sas even ee Se ae oowasael 















DEATH TO HEAVES|MEWTOW’S 


ler. 26 years sale. 


arge cans guaranteedto 

cure or money ed, The 
ist or 2nd ean often cures. $.60 and $1.10 per can at dealers’ 
or prepaid by parce! post. free. 


THE NEWTON REMEDY COMPANY, Tolede, Ohic 









(joMBAULT's CAUSTIC ae ay 
diately after bruises or ~r4 
tiseptic, soothing and ing. Ty it it aie occasion 
requires. An Th ——— remedy for the 
human body or animal. A Wirt tams Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, for any special ormation desired. 
ARMERS, Sprinkle Williamson’ 2 Ban a Healing Powder 


mornings before sores > sore necked = 
this summer. Price, 50c illiamson sie Oo. sae Sheffield, M. 
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Flies Make the Profits Fly 
By A. S. ALEXANDER, M. D. C. 


T is not only humane to protect ani- 
mals from flies; it is sensible as well. 
All flies annoy animals and cause loss of 
flesh or decrease in milk production. Be- 
sides, certain flies carry contagion such 
as anthrax. Horses suffer most from 
biting and sucking flies, While the horn- 
fly is probably the most general enemy 
cattle. 

Most men put fly-nets or sheets on 
their horses during the haying and har- 
vesting season, but comparatively few 
use a good commercial or home-made 
fly repellant. It pays to use such repel- 
lants but it is difficult to make up at 
home a repellant that will be as effective 
as the purchased one, although the home- 
made article may be a trifle cheaper. 

Apart from applying a repellant much 
can be done to protect horses and cows 
against fly annoyance. Manure piles 
should be kept away from the doors and 
windows of the stables ; it is more valu- 
able in the fields. Flies breed not only 
in manure, but in all filthy places. 

Stable doors and windows may be 
screened against entrance of flies. The 
stable-fly is a biter and torments horses 
when they should have a chance to rest. 
Keep them out of the stable; that is 
better than any amount of dope applied 
to the animals. Darkening the windows 
with burlap is an effective means of 
lessening fly annoyance, but it is a diffi- 
cult job to screen all doors and windows, 
especially in stables where manure car- 
riers are used. And who would do chores 
nowadays without such help? Fly traps 
should be widely used, and formaldehyde 
is sure death to flies. 

Just what to apply to keep flies off 
wounds is a — to many. Iodoform 
is effective, but far too expensive at 
present, and besides is sure to ‘‘ smell 
up’’ the one who applies it, so that the 
women folk won’t let him in the house. 
Equal parts of powdered wood charcoal, 
slaked lime, naphthalin and sulphur make 
a fine dusting powder for wounds. Solu- 
tions of coal-tar disinfectant, or carbolic 
acid, pure or crude, are much used, and 
have the double benefit of being germ 
killers as well as fly scarers. A five per 
cent solution of those disinfectants will 
kill the nits of the horse bot-fly, which 
are seen upon the long hairs of the breast 
and legs of every pastured horse. 

All wounds on the bodies of sheep 
should be daubed with pine tar to pre- 
vent maggots of the blow-fily, It also 
is necessary to clip_off manure- soiled 
wool from about the tail or rear parts 
of the sheep. Every shepherd should 
remember to daub pine tar upon the 
noses of his sheep to keep gad-flies from 
depositing their embryo grubs, which 
later cause irritation, in the upper pass- 
ages and sinuses of the head. 

Whatever repellant is used upon ani- 
mals it must be applied in the form of a 
fine spray practically every day. 












































Shinn-Flat Conductors are 
the most modern and reliable 

Janine Rode ev er devised. 
They —_ of pure copper 

wires, woven in the form of 
| flat ribbon-like cables, one 
@ inch in width, 


1918 Lightning Losses 


will be the greatest ever 
known, because of the in- 
creased value of the property 
Fadestroyed. Itis your duty to 
Q ) your country, your family and 
to see that over 

ilding on your farm is 
before Lightning s' 


Bonded to Protect 


Shinn-Flat Conductors are the 
Rods in 


































Lig hi tt nind Cant Strike if 
LINN Gets There First 
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Reo” Cluster Metal Shingles, V- Crim Corru- 
hey wi Stand! Seam, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 
ings. Sidings, Walibosra Paints, 0 — to you 
t Rock- actory Prices, 
caer ever aan We Pay the 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


cost less; outlast three ordinary roofs. No Painting 
or repairs. Gossuntecdoct,dive.s rust, lightning p: 


Free Roofing Book 


Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free 
- Wesell direct 

to you—right from fac- 
tory to user. for 
Book Ne. 751. 


FREE 
Sampies & 
Rooting Book 


» 10,000 Miles 
. Guarantee on 


Positively 






















m@ A specific 10, 000 mile written 

A arantee for every Brictson 

‘ Fire user. Tire economy and 

rotection inst punctures, 

564 blowouts and rim c ot- 
Pafason Tires are rut. oi 

< line proof and wonder- 

Filiyresiliontandesay riding. 





Make Y our Own Repairs 











5 Stewart 
4 } 


Handy 

Worker 
Time and money can be saved when you oto See 
Handa Worker. Enables you todo Baa own repair work 


auto, tractor, farm implements and other mac! 
It’s a workshop in itself. 


speed drill press; subata Pie vines inch pips tne 
wheal, & inehew fe y 1 inch; cutting hardie, me “Welghe 
50 ea boned. Complete, only $14.00. Heones 

tro a eae 











Dept. Ly 12th St & Central Ave. ve. Chieage. 















Odd Mention 


A rhythm of reapers, a flashing 
Of steels on the meadows, a lashing 
Of sheaves in the wheat lands, a 
glitter 
Of grain - builded streets, 
twitter 
Of birds in the motionless sky- 
And that is July. 


and a 


IGHT tons of manure, on land limed 

once in a five-year rotation with two 
tons of finely ground limestone, = 
duced thirty-three bushels of wheat 
acre in Ohio, while untreated land yiel oa 
only thirteen bushels as a twelve-year 
average. 


There are now seven blue stars in the 
Farm Journal’s service flag. 


Prices high? They were higher in 1776, 
the year people began celebrating the 
Fourth of July. Meat was $2 a pound, 
potatoes, $10 a bushel; butter, $12 a 
pound, and corn, $25 a bushel. 


One thing more—look through the 
advertisements. If you can not find the 
article advertised that you want, let us 
look it up in our index of 40,000. manu- 
factured articles. We’ll do it gladly. 


** You can *t tell about a display of 
authority,’’ says the Washington Star. 
‘**Many a man thinks he’s doing a fine 
job of mule driving when the mule is 
just hurrying to get home on his own 
account. ”’ 


The United States Employment Ser- 
vice urges all who need harvest hands to 
call on their rural carriers and their post- 
masters, and if any folks have helpers 
they can spare, they are urged to report 
the fact to these sources. 


Six times Ambrose Sherman, a Penn- 
sylvania fireman, has volunteered to give 
his blood te a victim of anemia. All the 
operations were successful. Eleven 
years ago Sherman gave eleven inches 
of skin for the relief of a victim who 
was burned in an explosion. 


Oh, heart of mine, we shouldn’t worry so! 
What we’ve missed of calm we couldn’t 
have, you know. 
What we’ve met of stormy pain, 
And of sorrow’s driving rain, 
We can better meet again, 
If it blow. Riley. 


The Director General of Railroads has 
been asked to grant half fares to farm- 
hands placed by the United States Em- 
ployment Service, since cheaper trans- 
portation is necessary in order to get 
plenty of help for the farms. Canadian 
railroads have been granting low fares 
to harvest hands for several years. 


Among Our Folks are many store- 
keepers who take The Farm Journal 
because they own farm propesty and 
want to keep in touch wit newest 
farm developments. We have a little 
book, issued once a month, that will 
particularly appeal to these farmer-mer- 
chants. We shall be glad to mail the 
book to such as are interested. Write 
to the Editor of ‘‘ Dealer Gumption,’’ 
care The Farm Journal. 

A friend in Kentucky writes: ‘‘ Every 
farmer needs a handy wagon-jack. Here 
is one that can be made 
in the home workshop. 

It will fit any azie, 

Va i, high or low, and 

d can be operated 

instantly. Give it a good- 

sized base, to secure sta- 

bility when the weight of 
4 the wagon is upon it.’’ 

is : ¢ Much obliged, neigh- 

bor. We'll need a wagon- 

jack on that Experimental Farm. 
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I Have Now Made it Possible for 
Every Worthy, Credit- 
| Rome able Man in the 


A ron * | = 4 United States to Buy 


a High-Grade 
oleh’ sy WITTE Engine, 2 to 
Easy Payments 















30 H-P., on Practi- 
cally His Own 
Terms.-—.p 5. WITTE 


Money Back if not Satis- 
fied on my new 90-Day 
Engine offer and a 5-year 
Guarantee after that. 


from th $15 to 

Ofinsian bi sree ar Seahete. $200, — you 

early and selling direct to hon an ould 00 draw aoe iden a 
users, could offer you the Engine bank and deposit it in another. 


Quality and Engine terms that I can. FREE- Postpaid! 











If you need an engine, either Kero- New Co 
sene or Gasoline, for any purpose— My mae 
home drinding-—_Wood Sewing if eee zetee 
ing—Cream i i or if you Engines 

a Back Offer. Do BS an htha, 
on new er. ‘or nap 
Your Work—Prove that a WITTE is the kero-oil for 
gestengine value on the mark t kerosene and 

rices willsave you @ lot of money. Your why I construct 

Wi ine, if taken care of, cylinders so that 
just as good ten or twenty yearsfrom nowas are entirely 
one tow von. Someare using \ by water, requiring no 
Engines built 20, 25 and 30 years ago. I packing; long and 
antee WITTE Engine select for solid without + vertical 
Years an Date of Purchase endwy no-wear valves with Spot’’ for preheat- 
Guarantee a debt-free factory back of it, fuel) automobile style ignition? spark 
the largest exclusive engine factory in the + speed regulator built in, and oth- 
world direct to users. Don’t forget erup-to-date improvements not found in old 
that the low price lamable to quote When you geta WITTE, 
is possible only of the large number get up-to-date standard- 


changeable, built 
ture, the more material I can buy at quantity chinery. Don’t any eee 
SR Taco sae Seen eh wwe 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS . 


1629 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
1629 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 













Just Send Me Your Name and address 
stating 


pect oped. ce or write mea letter 
what of work you want an engine for. 








ousands of farmers | 
eay, who one from the U. S. to , 
ie. ade. ee or buy land in Weet- @ 
5 anada 
dustrious wader to settle in Manitoba. & 


4 
[Sosiee thon 
You Gan Get a Homestead of 160 heres F FREE,‘ \, 


or other lands at very low prices. Where you can buy le 
to $30. per scre that ill ra raise 20 to 4 45" bushels of yah we rye 
acre — it’s easy to prosperous, farmers also grow 

wo yas proftable an of Oats, ee, Bartley and Olen. Mixed Fi Farming is A 
fston. are the onl Pied eraneed dics tar tal se alee Ley : 

and chigrches, markets convenient, — 





, 901 BE. Genesee St. 
‘STON. ie Ww. Adams St., Chi 
t., Milwaukee, Wis. R. A. G 


pan T HALL, 


GEORGE A BALL. 18s Second 
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FRIEDA PEL 
JOINS EDISON 


ISS HEMPEL, of the Metropolitan Opera 
called by critics “the most richly endowed 
soprano in America,” has joined the Edison group 
of stars. A true artist, her ambition to have hes 
voice Re-Created and preserved in all its splen- 
dor outweighed all other considerations. Hence 
forth she will sing for the only instrument which 
can Re-Create her glorious voice. - 


It was through hearing the Re-Creations of 
other great artists that Miss Hempel became 
interested in the New Edison. The temptation 
to hear her voice thus Re-Created was too strong 
to be resisted. She came to our laboratories; 
made a Re-Creation; then submitted it to the 
searching trial of the tone test. She herself sang 
in direct comparison with the instrument. It was 
enough. Those who have heard her voice on 
talking machines can conceive her joy in hearing 
it Re-Created with such fidelity that no human 
ear could distinguish artist from instrument. 
Then and there she resolved that henceforth the 
instrument for her voice was 


The NEW EDISON 


‘*The Phonograph with a Soul’’ 





Now at last you can hear Frieda Hempel. Not 
an imitation, but Miss Hempel herself. And this 
though you're a thousand miles from the Metro- 
politan Opera House. See the list of her Re- 


The photograph depicts Miss Hempel singing in Creations. It is your opportunity to hear the 


direct comparison with her own voice on the New world’s most beautiful music interpreted by one 
ison. The instrz:ment with which: this tone test a “ 
was mete is ag OBete 2 NET Pe re ge soe of the world’s greatest singers. 
in a William an ary cabinet of walnut. See this : 
cabinet at your dealer's. «Price $265. (In Canada add duty). And never was the solace of music more 
needed than now, with the heavy clouds of war 


FRIEDA HEMPEL’S EDISON RE-CREATIONS darkening so many households. An evening of 
Theme and Variations. (Proch)—As sung by Miss Hempel at the Metro. music means a let-down, a complete relaxation 
politan in “The Daughter of the Regiment.” _ for the taut nerves. Let music enrich and 
Ave Maria--Cavalleria Rusticana. An adaptation from the Intermezzo by sweeten your life. Let Miss Hempel help you 
Mascagni. Violin obligato by Mary Zentay. forget for awhile the din of a world in arms. 
Aloha Oc (Queen Liliuokalani)— Assisted by Criterion Quartet. A postcard brings our interesting literature in- 
My Old Kentucky Home. (Foster)—Assisted by Criterion Quartet. cluding the musical magazine, ‘Along Broadway.” 


Emmett’s Lullaby. (J. K. Emmett). THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc. 
Long, Long Ago. (Bayly). ORANGE, N. J. 
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